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Che Pastor's Daughter. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 

Nathaniel Vinton had been the minister of a 
retired New England parish twenty years. It 
wis now several months, since a general 
failing of health from over-exertion, attended 
with great debility, had compelled him to sus- 
pend his pastoral labors. He had hoped that 
aseason of rest would restore him to his origi- 
nal vigor; but the vital energies had been too 


wien the committee, selected for the purpose, 
consisting of three of the more prominent 
members of the society, called on him that 
norning to suggest the expediency of choosing 
asuccessor, he did not feel that it was his duty 
fer any objection. 
He was now sitting near a window, ap- 


ly watching the purple glory of the 


parent 
iying day, and the golden gleams of sunlight 
gancing in and out, among the rich foliage 

1 grove of maples, which he had planted 
vith his own hands, the first year he lived at 
i¢ parsonage. Beneath their shade, the lead- 
ing points of many a sermon had been arranged, 
and prayerfully pondered, which had made the 
heart of the strong man stronger; and more 
sill, that had spoken peace and comfort to 
the poor and sorrowing, and had been as balm 
to the broken spirited, ready to faint and sink 
down by the wayside. 

But his wife who sat near him, busily plying 
her needle, knew only too well, that sad 
thoughts caused by the visit of the committee, 
more than the beauty and brilliance of the 
sunset hour, filled his thoughts. While there 
was in his countenance a composed, serene 
expression, resulting from a consciousness of 
having done his duty, she recognized that look 
of resignation, so sad and touching to all, 
whose own experience enables them to realize, 
that the hearts which have been sorely smitten, 
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are often those most open to its best and holiest 
‘influences. 

Margaret, the elder daughter, who had not, 
until within a few months, so earnestly studied 
the varying aspects which the mind gives to 
the face, saw that, in her father’s, as she moved 
about the room, performing various household 
tasks, which ‘*made her wish to steal away 
and weep.” 

‘* How could Mr Fordham and the others,” 
she thought, ‘‘have the heart to propose a 
suecessor, when they saw how weak and worn 
he looked, and must know that he has given 
all but his life to them, and to the society 
whose welfare they professed to have so much 
at heart.” 

Mr Vinton opened his writing desk, which 
stood within reach of his hand, and took thence 
a small manuscript volume of poems. For a 
few moments his eyes rested on one of its 
pages. 

«Not bad—not bad,” he said to himself, 
softly. Then looking up, he placed his thin, 
wasted hand on what he had been reading. 
“Mary,” said he, speaking to his wife, “I 
have been thinking how true are the words of 
a celebrated writer, where he says, ‘ How deep 
the gulf that divides the tongue from the heart.’ 
We have, in truth, no means of communicating 
the more profound and subtile emotions of our 
nature. We may recognize the sway of its 
hidden and deeper currents, and feel the thrill 
of their sweet and solemn music; but, as it 
appears to me, the greatest master of language 
who ever lived, in attempting to give a true 
and faithful transcript of man’s emotional 
nature, must have felt how meagre the power 
of expression to depict the heart’s higher and 
more earnest aspirations. Its ‘immortal in- 
stincts,’ to borrow a phrase from Byron, still 
remain unportrayed. How then must it be 
with one, who even from boyhood, has enjoyed 
but few and brief respites from the sterner 
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duties of life; these which inthe performance> the soft brown curls, which fell over by 
demand the strong, untiring hand, ws well as‘ shoulders. Margaret quickened her movemony 
an unfaltering energy of will? With one, who? as her sister drew near the house, and by ily 
even in moments, when ‘the veil of heaven‘ time she entered, everything was in its - 
seemed half withdrawn,’ has found the spell? Nathalie went up to her father, and plucediy 
rudely broken by a whisper in his ear, whichS his hand a few large pansies, their peta's of 
told him that the corn and potatoes must be? purple and gold rendered richer and mo, 
hoed?”’ ) vivid from being intermingled with a few leayy 
“The same as it has always been with you,” ¢ of sweet-scented fern 
said his wife. ‘‘T shall have sometning prettier—a gry 
‘Had it not been,” he replied, holding up‘ deal prettier—for you, in the morning, pay 
the manuscript, ‘‘this might help us out of? said she. 
our pecuniary difficulties.” \' ‘Shall you?” said he, passing his har 
‘‘And why may it not now?” she asked, ¢ressingly over her soft brown curls, as h 
looking up from her work, and speaking in the 5 haled the delicate fragrance of the pansies sai 
bright hopeful way natural to her, as any one<fern. ‘ What is it?” 


would have known, who saw and heard her. ‘A moss rose; I’ve been watching the } 
*T am certain, that I have read few things,;a whole week, and I am certain it will begy 
which to me seemed so beautiful and touching, ¢ to open to-morrow morning.” 
as some of those little poems.” ‘*Yes, a moss rose is very beautiful, there is 
His eye brightened a little, as he said: no flower I love better.”’ 
“Your praise is very grateful to me, Mary; Margaret, meanwhile, had signified to he 


more sothan I can well tell you. But these pieces > mother that she was going out to walk a shon 
you call poems, fall very far short of what I distance, and quietly slipped from the r 

have felt when I had no leisure to mould and After an absence of half an hour, she returned 
shape my thoughts into tangible forms, such as ‘“‘T saw Ann Fordham, while I was gone 
might have been put on paper. It is this,Ssaid she, as she lit a candle and placed itm 
which, in my case, has made still wider andthe light-stand; ‘and she told me, that he 
deeper the gulf that must ever divide the power ¢ father received a line from the minister 
of expression from those richer tides of feel-2 who has been applied to, this afternoon, and 
ing, which sometimes rise up and fill the heart >that he writes word he expects to be here a 


to o’erflowing.” season to preach next Sabbath.” 
‘* But if you have had opportunity to gather ‘*What's his name, Margaret?” asked \+ 
only a few of the gems and flowers which you <¢ thalie. 
have seen sparkling and blooming around you, ‘‘Lindsay—Paul Lindsay. He is twenty- 
no one can accuse you of having been an un-> five years old, Ann says.” 
faithful pastor.” ¢ «That was exa tly my age,” said Mr, Vinton 
‘“*No, Mary, and in this I find peace. I‘ when.1 came here, twenty years ago.” 
have, God helping me, done what I could to? ‘I shan’t like him, I know,” said the impul 
seek out for my flock the green pastures, and¢sive Nathalie; and the rich bloom of be 


the still, cool waters; and if the storms of life 2 cheeks deepened as she spoke. 

gathered anddarkenedaround them, [havetried) ‘That is a question which may be betie 

according to the best of my ability to direct‘ decided hereafter,” said her father. 

them to the true fold.” § ‘But what will you do papa? And what 
Just at this moment, the voice of Nathalie, 2 will mamma, and Margaret and I do?” and 

who was still a child, being seven years>tears came into her eyes now, followed bys 

younger than her sister Margaret, singing theS quick sob. ‘I was thinking when I was ow 

words, ‘‘There’s no place like home,”’ came ‘in the garden, how we should have to go awsy 

floating in at an open door, from which a path, >from here, for I heard some of the girls sy 

bordered with flowers, led to the grove of>the other day, that the parsonage must be tie 

maples. Now and then, as she moved slowly < minister's home, let him be who he would ls 

along, removing a dry leaf, or uprooting anc what they said true, papa ?” 

intrusive weed, a turn of the path brought her ‘Yes, Nathalie, a home for the minister, § 

where she could be seen by her parents ands what the parsonage is intended for.” 

sister. It was a sweet picture which the door- ‘Well, after all the trees you have planted, 

way framed in, as she bent over the flowers, - and all the shrubbery and flowers, that look % 


he golden sunshine glancing in and out among - beautiful, it is too bad to have to go away sud 
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leave them all. I don’t mean to pull another 
weed, and I wish there wasn't a flower in the 


garden, or any where near the house. 


” 


«You will alter your mind Nathalie,” said 
her father, ‘the next time you go out and look 
at the flowers; and as for the weeds, you have 
too great a love for the beautiful to suffer them 
togrow among your cherished roots and plants 
But remember that there are other and more 
noxious weeds than those which spring up 
among your favorite shrubs and flowers.” 

“I know what you mean papa,” and her 
eyes drooped at the thought of needing the 
rebuke, ‘“‘and I'll try as hard as I can to like 
Mr. Lindsay and his wife too, if he has one 
But I don’t believe I can. I’m afraid I shall 
hate’em both, if it is ever so wicked,” and 
she burst into a passion of tears. 

“T don't believe that our little loving Nathalie 
has a heart to hate anybody,” said her mother, 
soothingly. 

“Come, Nathy, sit by me,” said Margaret, 
drawing a chair close to the light-stand, and 
taking a newspaper from her pocket. ‘ Here 
is something I want you all to hear.” 

“Did Mr. Leonard’s folks lend you that?” 
said Nathalie, her countenance brightening, 
as she quickly took the seat indicated by her 
sister. 

“Yes, it is last week’s paper, and I saw what 
lam going to read, when I was over there a 
few days ago; The business the committee 
came on to-day, recalled it to mind.” 

Curiosity was excited, and they all listened 
attentively, while Margaret read the subjoined 
“ Notice. 

“A lady, whose delicate health compels her 


” 


to live secluded from society, would like to 
engage the services of a young woman, who 


} 


will be willing to perform such tasks as may 
be required for the lady's personal comfort 
If, after a month’s trial, she gives good satis- 
faction, the lady will be willing to engage her 
fora year; for which time she will give her 
two hundred dollars, to be paid either quar- 
terly, or, at the close of the year, as may be 
preferred. No one need apply, who cannot 
make up her mind to live in strict retirement ; 
neither making visits nor receiving them during 
the year, without the express permission of her 
employer. A line addressed to N. 8., New 
York City, will reach her for whom it is 
intended, and if it make a favorable impression, 
will be promptly answered.” 

There was a little silence, after Margaret 
finished reading the notice, which was first 
broken by Mr. Vinton. 

VoL. xvir—22 
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‘Do you think of applying for the place, 
Margaret ?” said he. 

“Yes, father; but that will depend on what 
you and mother say about it,” 

“The peremptory, exacting style of the 
notice didn’t escape you, I suppose ?” 

$6 No, father: 1 observed it 

‘*‘ According as I understand it, you will be 
required, unconditionally, to lose s ght of you 
own preferences or aversions.”’ 

“You understand it as I do. I believe every- 
body, in a case like the present, expects lo be 
suited.” 

‘And should be,” said Mrs. Vinton, “ unless 
the amount or nature of the services required 
be unreasonable.” 

“True; yet there iscommonly a tacit under 
standing between the employer and employee, 
which makes many little matters optional 


with the latter; an indulgence, which the 


author of the notice, if I read the glimpse of 


her character which it affords aright, will not 
concede ” 

“Well,” said Margaret, ‘I think that I 
ought, under existing circumstances, to be 
willing to submit t most any amount 
self-abnegation, for a remuneration equal to 
the salary you have received yearly, since you 
came to Beechdale.”’ 

‘‘Which is twenty years ago; making in all, 
four thousand dollars.” 

“Do you know, father,”’ said Nathalie, “‘how 
many services you have held in that time?” 

‘*Not exactly,” he replied. “ Rather a large 
number, I think.” 

‘‘Over two thousand,” saidshe. ‘“ See, I've 
reckoned it up on my slate,” 

**Correct, no doubt,” rey} lied her father 
‘But then, daughter, you mustn’t forget, that 
besides the yearly salary of two hundred 
dollars, there has been a house to live in, and 
two acres of land, which in,addition to pastur- 
age for a cow, have afforded what fruit and 
vegetables we have needed in the family. Now 
take the newspaper, as I know you are longing 
to do, and see what you can find to amuse 
you.” 

She did not want a second bidding, and with 
the paper in her hand, she withdrew into a 
room, where the glow in the west, as yet, 
made artificial light unnecessary, 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Vinton, as soon as Nathalie 
had withdrawn, “ by being careful economists, 
we have never, strictly speaking, lacked for 
the comforts of life. We have, occasionally, 
had something more than a cup of cold water 
to give to the poor and needy; but I cannot 
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forget that the products of our naturally sterile$ I think how much mother will need my assist- 
soil have, within the last few years, been ob-? ance, especially those days when the heavier 
tained at the price of your health, The labor\ kinds of work must be done. There will be 
required was just what you needed for health, ¢ one thing, however, to console us all, if I am 
Mr. Fordham and a fow others said. They>»so fortunate as to secure the place.” 

didn’t understand that the vital energies of¢ ‘* You are thinking of what our old family 
those who have brain-work to do, should not? physician, the good and genial Dr. Loring, eaid 
be so spent by hand-labor, as to produces when he called the other day,” said her mother 
weariness and languor. You remember thee ‘Yes; it will give us the means of trying 
last work you ever did?” Swhat he recommended. You remember, father, 

‘I finished hoeing the little potato-patch,¢ what he said you needed most, if you would 
I believe.” eregain your health. As a preparatory step, 
‘Yes. The day was very hot and sultry, ‘some plan, he said, must be resorted to which 

and you have never stepped outside the door2 would free your mind from the depressing 
since. Margaret and I were sitting by aSinfluences of care and anxiety. Next to that, 
window, finishing some sewing we were doing¢he thought what you would most require 
for a neighbor, when we saw Mr. Fordham 5 would be a generous diet, plenty of fresh air 
ride up to the fence near where you were tocand exercise, to be graduated by your improv- 
work, on his fine saddle-horse. ‘That's right, >ing health.” 

Mr. Vinton,’ said he, in a voice testifying to{ ‘I don’t mean, Margaret, that mother shal! 
the soundness of his lungs. ‘I’m always glad?miss you on account of the work,” sai 
when I see you with a hoe or an axe in your‘ Nathalie, who had rejoined them, “I am going 
hands. Some people think that if a minister ¢to take your place.” 

needs air and exercise, all he ought todo isto) ‘And you can render me a great deal of 
saunter round in the fields and pastures. But . assistance,” said her mother. ‘* You are begin- 
I am of a different opinion. Better kill two2ning to be quite handy about house.” 

birds with one stone, Isay.” When I saw how$ ‘I have noticed it more than once,” said her 
full of health and spirits he was, and how cool father. 

and comfortable he looked, while you wereS ‘No one could help noticing it,” said Mar- 
flushed with heat, and seemed ready to drop¢garet. I don’t believe that I could do as well 
down, i couldn’t help thinking, and with 2 when I was no older.” 

some bitterness too—I may as well own it as$ The light in Nathalie’s blue eyes grew 
not—that the exercise of riding a fine saddle-? warmer and brighter, at these words of com- 
horse, like his, might now and then be as‘ mendation. 

beneficial to you, as the kind you were engaged¢ ‘I mean to do all I can, at any rate,” said 
in.” Sshe, “if Margaret does go. But then we shall 

‘I wont say that something like that didn’t< all feel very lonely without her.” 

pass through my mind, as he stood talking? ‘We shall,” replied her father; ‘yet | 
with me. But we mustn’t judge neighbor< believe that we ought not to withhold uur con- 
Fordham too severely. He said as he thought, ¢ sent ;” and as he said this he looked at his wife 
and couldn’t be made to comprehend that an “IT think as you do,’’ was her answer to the 
hour employed in close and earnest study, ¢ question thus silently given. 

instead of a mere pastime, was in many in-5 = 

stances as exhausting to the physical strength,¢ Three days after the foregoing incident, 
as an hour spent in building stone wall; or? Nathalie, who had been absent on some errand, 
that ‘sauntering round in the fields,’ breathing‘ entered the kitchen, nearly out of breath from 
full draughts of fresh air, was a much better¢the haste she had made, where her mother and 
restorative, than bending over a hoe and sister were engaged in household duties. 
hacking at the weeds in a potato-hill. Now ¢ ‘Mr. Lindsay, the new minister, has come,” 
Margaret, we will talk about the notice in the ‘said she. 
newspaper, for I see that you are impatient.” ¢ “Did you see him ?”’ inquired Margaret. 

‘‘] think that I had better write at once,”> ‘No; but Anne Fordham has seen him, 
said Margaret, ‘‘or I may be anticipated by ‘and rays he isn’t a bit handsome.” 
other applicants,” 2 “That is to say, according to her ideas of 

‘Then you don’t falter in your resolution ?” ‘ beauty,” said Margaret 

“Not on my own account, though I own I? «Is it best to tell father that he has come?” 
don’t feel quite right about leaving home when Sasked Nathalie of her mother. 
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“Yes, dear. He is expecting him, and itS It had been arranged that on the coming 
wont disturb him in the least.” ¢ Sabbath, Margaret and Nathalie should attend 
“I am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Vinton,>the morning service, as on several accounts 
when Nathalie had told him of Mr. Lindsay’s< their mother preferred to go in the afternoon. 
arrival. ‘*To-day is Friday, which will give > Nathalie did mot hesitate to express her firm 
him opportunity to rest after his long journey,‘ conviction that she should dislike Mr. Lind- 
and to gather up his thoughts preparatory to? say, and Margaret, though she struggled hard 
entering on the duties of the Sabbath. I trust,” Sto obtain the mastery over such an unworthy 
said he to his wife, who just then entered the? feeling, was conscious of a lurking prejudice 
room, ‘‘that the impression I have received of> against him. 
Mr. Lindsay is correct, and that he will not The morning proved to be bright and balmy, 
prove to be one of those, whom I have heard>and hill and valley, wrapped in the golden 
designated by the more youthful class of‘ sunshine, crossed here and there by long, cool 
hearers as splendid preachers.” shadows, were reposing in that soft, deep hush, 
“Such for instance,” said Mrs. Vinton, as‘ peculiar to the Sabbath in the country. 
Mr. ——; but, there, I wont callany names; it: Curiosity having been a good deal excited 
might seem invidious.” relative to the new minister, an unusually 
“In most instances,” resumed Mr. Vinton, clarge number had assembled in the small, 
“] have found that those spoken of as splendid > brown meeting-house, when he made his ap- 
preachers, in their anxiety to show off their< pearance. 
shallow attainments and graceful oratory, lose Though above the medium height, he did not 
sight of those important truths which it is theirs appear so, which was doubtless owing to his 
true vocation to exhibit, while atthe same time? possessing one of those finely harmonized 
they press home upon their hearers the ne-‘ forms, to which clothing, whether fashioned 
cessity, as far as frail humanity will permit, ¢by skillful or unskillful hands, so perfectly 
of making a practical use of them in their adapts itself, that the material, whether of a 
daily walk. I hope, however, that while he<fine or coarse texture, is scarcely noticed. 
does not neglect those in prosperous circum- >There are always some, however, to whom the 
stances, he will feel it to be not only a duty< article of dress is particularly interesting, and 
but a special privilege to encourage and cheer >these, on the present occasion, did not fail to 
those in adversity, and to speak comfortably < observe that the coat, which so well fitted the 
to the broken-spirited.”’ wearer, at the elbows, and other places most 
“Which may be done in various ways, by‘ exposed to friction, was a little threadbare. 
many unthought of,”’ remarked his wife. He walked up the aisle with a free, firm step, 
“Yes; a look, an intonation of voice, orS which did not strike Margaret favorably. It 
things even slighter than these, may do it; or, ¢ seemed to her that something more of that rev- 
on the other hand, wound the sensitive heart.>erence which may be tacitly expressed, was 
A flower, however simple, given in the right<due to the sanctity of the place, and that a de- 
spirit, may be more grateful than a costly gift, > gree of thoughtful deference might have been 
presented in a manner to make the recipient, inspired by the reflection that he was about to 
feel a sense of indebtedness.” assume the duties so long and faithfully per- 
“None know this better than we do.” formed by the invalid pastor, who at that very 
“And we know, too, how benign and sooth-> moment, in the seclusion of home, might be 
ing are the influences derived from the sublime \ sitting sad and disheartened. It became evi- 
aad beautiful objects of the universe. But to? dent that she had not only failed to overcome 
those sons and daughters of toil, who are com-‘ her prejudice against him, but that it had im- 
pelled to perform six days’ hard labor every perceptibly grown into that morbid state of 
week to earn a bare subsistence, they need to>feeling which, while it made her peculiarly 
be pointed out, They must be told and made’ keen-sighted to whatever might be construed 
\o realize that for them, individually, >as a defect, caused her to be slow in recogniz- 

—— ‘each evening has its shining star, . ing what was worthy of commendation. 

And every Sabbath-day its golden sun.’ 2 After he had seated himself, there was a bit- 
Otherwise, the wsthetic taste—which, as itSterness in her heart, which, when all other 
seems to me, of all others is the source of the? eyes were raised to take a look at the young 
greatest amount of enjoyment—will remain > minister, caused her to keep hers resolutely 
dormant, or at least be feebly developed.” Cbent to the floor. Had it not been so, she 

_ > would have seen—for she was beginning to ac- 
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custom herself ‘to learn the mind’s construc-2over her shoulders, &s she bowed her head to 
tion from the face”—that the lines of his coun- > conceal them. 
tenance, while they indicated great force of§ And besides theirs, many an eye was dim 
character, and a mind qualified to control and 5 with the mist of tears, more especially among 
direct the minds of others, showed a keen andthe poor and lowly. Even those with hearts 
ready susceptibility to all the finer and ten-2so cold and hard that they had not given a 
derer traits of our nature. S thought to the darkening prospects of the old 
It was not long, however, ere she learned < minister, in their eagerness to welcome the 
this, and that he possessed the rare capability of Sew, were so moved at the picture presented 
bringing all his energies to bear on the eluci- to their minds, as to resolve, then and there, 
dation of any given point, in a way to make it >that if it should seem really necessary that 
attractive by its simplicity and directness, S they should loosen their purse-strings for Mr. 
rather than from a free use of meretricious > Vinton’s benefit, they would not hold back. 
ornament, by which some speakers seek to It was not till after the close of the morning 
gain the attention of an audience. oservice that Margaret noticed a young lady, 
Nathalie, who, like the others, was curiousS whose general appearance was pleasing and 
to see how the new minister looked, could¢attractive, in company with the Fordhams. 
hardly agree with Anne Fordham in thinking 2 She was a stranger, and, as Margaret supposed, 
him “not a bit handsome.” She had, youngSMr. Lindsay’s wife. This supposition she eon- 
as she was, from being more within the sphere 2sidered as confirmed, when on overtaking her, 
of intellectual influences, learned to think thatSas with Mrs. Fordham she was moving slowly 
beauty consisted in something more than “the ¢ down the aisle, he offered her his arm. A pang 
blooming tincture of the skin,” and a delicate »shot through Margaret's heart, at the though: 
conformation of features, and before she had<¢of his having a family. There was no alter- 
time to enter on the task of fortifying herself 2native now; the parsonage must be at once 
against liking him, (for, though unavowed, she § vacated for the accommodation of the new in- 
had a lurking propensity to do so) she beganccumbent. Heretofore, she had entertained » 
to be interested in watching his sedate and ?faint hope that he was single, which, possibly, 
pleasant countenance, with its clear, olive com- {might not involve the necessity of their being 
plexion, deep, luminous eyes, finely-cut, ner- obliged to seck another home, before her 
yous lips, and the broad, compact forehead, ‘father’s health was so far restored as to enable 
thrown into clear relief by close, clustering?him, better than at present, to sustain the 
curls of jet black hair. oconsequent anxiety and fatigue. He had for 
It was not till Margaret listened to his deep, § the last eight or ten days, as they all thought, 
mellow voice, every tone of which, subdued 2gained a little, and to be obliged to go now, 
and reverent, was appropriate to the prayer, ‘would throw him back on the old ground. 
with which, according to the custom of his¢ As these thoughts entered her mind, she felt 
predecessor, he opened the morning services, /there was danger that the old feeling of bitter- 
that those unworthy and bitter feelings, which (ness with which she had regarded the new 
she was sensible she had not held in check? minister, and which she hoped was subdued, 
with the resolute earnestness she ought to have S would return with all its original force. 
done, began gradually to grow quiescent, and ¢ — 
to give place to a better state of feeling. In-2 Margaret’s response to the unknown Iady’s 
sensibly, as it were, as she was carried along‘ ‘‘ Notice” received a speedy answer. It in- 
on the full and fervent tide of supplication ¢ formed her that she was a resident of New York 
which flowed from his lips, her mind became Scity, and lived at No. 81 B Street. She 
soothed and refreshed, and finally, when, to-¢( was requested to set out as soon as possible 
wards the close of his prayer, he alluded to ?after its receipt, having first furnished herself 
the beloved pastor in whose place he then $ with references from two or more persons of 
stood, in language of genuine pathos, and in a¢respectability. It likewise directed her, on 
voice which thrilled and vibrated with that Sarriving at the place designated, to inquire for 
true and natural tenderness which has its key-¢ Mrs. Bridgton, who was her housekeeper. The 
note in the heart, tears gathered in her eyes, ?signature, written in a different hand from the 
and without her being conscious of it, fell on ‘letter, wan «Olympia Everdale.” 
her clasped hands. A gush of tears too,¢ The scantiness of Margaret's wardrobesaved 
from Nathalie’s blue eyes, sparkled like dew- Sher from having to make much preparation, 
drops on her golden curls, which fell forward<and she was soon ready-for her journey. She 
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left home comparatively hopeful and cheerful, ¢make her comfortable for life. But these, at 
for it turned out that the lady she took to be ¢ first, presented no distinet picture to the eye 
Mr. Lindsay’s wife, was his sister, who was on 2of Margaret, her whole attention being con- 
her way to a neighboring town, where she had >centrated on the pale face turned sharply to- 
been engaged as a teacher; and that, so farS wards her, its large black eyes, keen and 
from wishing to take possession of the parson-< piercing, being fixed upon her with a steady, 
age—his great object being exemption from <searching gaze. Margaret almost felt that 
care—he craved as a favor to be received into 2 they saw all which was passing in her mind. 
Mr. Vinton’s family as a boarder. “It will atS At the end of a few seconds Mrs. Everdale 
least,” he thought—for he had obtained an ~ seemed satisfied with the result of her scrutiny. 
inkling of their straightened circumstances— 2 While what seemed a sigh of relief, the keen, 
«be the means of causing two-thirds of the >piercing look of her eyes softened to a sunny 
small salary to pass into the old reservoir,‘brilliance, and her lips, which had been so 
though by a different channel.” ¢ firmly compressed as to appear like threads of 
— ° searlet, relaxed in a manner to give them an 
“Does Mrs. Bridgton live here ?’’ inquired expression of great sweetness. She made a 
Margaret of a pleasant looking woman of fifty, ~sign for Margaret, who had remained standing, 
who answered her ring at No. 81 B—— street. >to take a chair which stood opposite the lounge. 
“That is my name,” she replied, and you, 15 «TJ like your looks and your appearance in 
think, must be Miss Margaret Vinton.” Severy respect,” she said abruptly; ‘so entirely 
“Yes.” so, that I am certain the morith’s trial alluded 
“Walk in there, and find a seat, while I go>to in the negotiation between us, as far as 
and let Mrs. Everdale know that you've come,” « I am concerned, will be unnecessary.” 
said Mrs, Bridgton, indicating the open door? «That may probably be better decided at 
of a small, plainly furnished parlor, After an Sthe termination of the stipulated time, than 
absence of five minutes, she returned. ‘now, was Margaret’s answer. ‘You haven’t 
“Mrs, Everdale is ready to see you,” said ¢as yet examined the references you spoke of,” 
she; “follow me.” cand rising, she placed them in Mrs. Everdale’s 
With her curiosity not a little excited, and, ¢ hands. 
as it must be confessed, some slight misgivings, ? «« Nonsense!” said she, ‘‘ a mere formality ;”’ 
Margaret did as she was desired. Having con- >and, without looking at them she carelessly 
ducted her up a broad staircase, Mrs. Bridgton tossed them aside. ‘And now, that at the 
proceeded along a winding corridor, which, ¢ outset, there may be a fair understanding be- 
from its length, Margaret imagined must lead >tween us, it is best that I specify what I shall 
toa part of the building remote from thatSrequire of you. In the first place, then, being 
where she had been admitted. Ca prisoner, and not fond of solitary confine- 
“Mrs. Everdale prefers a room on the south Sment, makes it necessary that you should be 
side of the house,” said Mrs. Bridgton, opening one too. You are now in the heart of my 
s door near the extremity of the corridor— > prison-house. Were I to attempt to live out- 
“you will find her in there.” Cside this sereen, my days would soon be num- 
Margaret entered, and found herself in a>pbered. You look surprised, and may possibly 
spacious apartment, a portion of which was imagine that instead of a companion, I need a 
concealed from view by a large India screen, 2keeper. To speak to the point, owing to hav- 
which reached within two or three feet of the Sing passed a large portion of my life in the 
ceiling. ¢East Indies, I am physically very sensitive ; 
“Come in here!” said a voice from behind it. Stoo much so to be exposed to the direct influence 
Margaret stepped inside the enclosure, and 2 of the air, which, as I like to have the atmo- 
beheld a woman somewhat younger than she 5sphere of my apartments pure and fresh, is 
had anticipated, seated in a reclining attitude, Calways admitted at an open window. As to 
on a lounge of crimson damask. Her dress, a you, you can the most of the time, as it may 
robe of gray, heavy satin, the folds of which < best please you, take the inside or outside of 
were gathered to her waist by a belt, fastened >the screen. I shall only ask to have you 
with a plain gold clasp, was nearly concealed {within sound of my voice. Is what I’ve pro- 
by a large Cashmere shawl, of such wonderful posed satisfactory thus far?” 
richness, that its price, judiciously invested,S « Perfeetly.” 
would have been thought by many a poor?e ‘I haveasmall, though well selected library, 
widow, sufficient, if seconded by diligence, to ‘and shall, with few exceptions, wish you to 
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read to me from some favorite author, more or> ‘It appears to me that were I in your place, 
lees, every day. Sometimes I may wish you 31 would make some object.” 
to write to my dictation. The remainder of? ‘There’s not the least doubt of it. It would 
the time there will doubtless be sewing at >be easy for you, but to me, it would, as I be. 
hand, or some other employment which you lieve, be utterly impossible.” 
can have recourse to, if you are one of those? ‘To-day,’ said Mrs. Everdale, after a little 
who don’t wish to be idle. Do you think that ‘silence, ‘you have been with me a month, ani 
you can live so secluded and monotonous a life¢I think I have had sufficient proof that the 
for a whole year, without annoying me by show- 2 opinion I formed of you when you first came, 
ing that you are discontented and unhappy?” Swas correct. There are times, when, instead 
‘*I don’t think,” replied Margaret, ‘‘that I2 of arriving at a conclusion through a series of 
shall feel discontented, and shall therefore not > logical deductions, I form an opinion at once; 
annoy you by seeming so.” Sand what is peculiarly pleasant and satisfac 
‘I believe you. The sense of duty, whatever¢tory, I am troubled with no misgivings as to 
it may be, which caused you to seek a place, Sits correctness, as I often am, when I fret, 
which, according to the notice in the news-°worry, and investigate, to prevent the possi- 
paper, must have appeared to you to possess bility of being deceived. And now, read me 


few attractions, makes you equal to enduringSone of those manuscript poems your father . 


with cheerfulness, a mode of life which, if note wrote. But first, shall I tell you of a little 
absolutely irksome, may be little in accordance > plan I've formed ?”’ 
with your inclination.” S Margaret replied that she should be much 

Margaret subsequently learned that Mrs. ¢ pleased to hear what it was, thinking, at the 
Everdale, who was an American by birth, was,Ssame time that Mrs. Everdale was not so in- 
at the youthful age of seventeen, married to anccapable of finding something which would 
English gentleman, much older than herself, 2 interest her as she imagined. 
who had taken up his residence in the EastS ‘It is this; without letting your father into 
Indies, some eight or ten years previously, and ¢ the secret, I am going to have them printed in 
that, on his return thither, she accompanied Shandsome style, and surprise him with a pre- 
him. Contrary to their expectations, they re-Ssent of a package of them one of these days 
mained in that country long enough for Mr. Will he think it will be taking too much 
Everdale to more than double bis already large liberty ~ 

yrtune, ruin his health, and seriously injure ¢ “TIT think not. Besides, the poems belong to 
his wife’s. eme. He gave them to me the last thing before 

Soon after her husband’s decease, she re- SI left home.” 
turned to her native land. She had no near¢ «Just at this moment, Mrs. Bridgton made 
relatives of her own, and came in search of her 2 her appearance 
late husband’s sister, to whom he had willed aS «‘There’s a gentleman in the parlor,” said 
handsome bequest. This sister, on account of¢she, ‘‘who wishes to see Miss Vinton. Here's 
her marriage with a poor, though reputable > his card.” 
man, had, while they were in India, been ban-S She handed it to Margaret, who read aloud, 
ished from her father’s house. The quest of¢*+Paul E. Lindsay,” at the same time regard- 
Mrs. Everdale had proved a vain one. She>ing Mrs. Everdale with a questioning look. 
could only learn that both her sister-in-law ¢ ‘¢ To see, or not to see him, is, according to 
and husband had been dead many years, and 2our agreement, for me to decide;” said Mrs. 
that their two children, a boy and girl of theS Everdale, in answer to the look. 
respective ages of twelve and ten, had soon¢ “Certainly,” replied Margaret. 
after their decease been taken into the country> «Well, tell me who this Paul E. Lindsay 
by a farmer and his wife, who intended toSis.” 
adopt them, and whose name no one could re-2 Margaret briefly informed her of all she 
member. S knew concerning him. 

‘I have long since,” said Mrs. Everdale,; ‘Without being able to assign any reason, | 
after having one day referred to the last-named 2am seized with a strong inclination to see him, 
incidents, ‘*abandoned the idea of ever findingSand should like to have the interview take 
my sister-in-law’s children, and shall probably, 2 place here, if you’ve no objection to my being 
x8, having no object in view, I have no motive S present.” 
for exertion, continue to go on in the same¢ ‘So far from having any objection, nothing 


listless manner I do now, to the end.” would please me better,’’ was the answer. 
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“Bring him hither then, Mrs. Bridgton,” 
said Mrs. Everdale. ‘‘ But we mustn’t admit 2 
him to the penetralia of my prison. I will see 
him outside the screen. By some means, I 
find I can bear the air better than before you 
came.” 

She had only time to take possession of a 
large cushioned chair, when Mr. Lindsay, 
conducted by Mrs. Bridgton, entered the 


apartment. Margaret, with a look of anxiety, 


went forward to meet him, for she feared that ~< 


he might be the bearer of bad news. He no- 
ticed the look, and, without waiting for her to 
inquire, told her at once that her father’s 
health was much improved, and that her mo- 
ther and sister were well. 

“1 was obliged to come to the city,” he then 
said, ‘to transact a little business for my fa- 
ther, and could not deny myself the privilege 
of calling to inquire for you.” 

Margaret now presented him to Mrs. Ever 
dale, who, since the moment of his entrance, 
had scarce withdrawn her eyes from him. She 
received him very graciously, though something 
evidently preoccupied her thoughts. 

“I think that soon after you came, you 
spoke of your father ?”’ said she. 

“T did, madam.” 

“ At the risk of making you imagine that I 
intend to put you to the question,” said she, 
smiling, ‘1 am going to ask you concerning a 
few things which I hope you will not refuse to 
answer, even though you should consider them 
impertinent.” 

He assured her that he knew of nothing 
which should make him wish to witl hold any 
information she desired concerning him or his 
eonnexions. 

‘Are both your parents living ?” 

“They are-—or, rather, those are, who have 
for many years supplied the place of parents 
to my sister and me. Our own father and mo- 
ther have been dead twelve years.” 

“Their name ?” 

* Hildreth.” 

Mrs. Everdale, for the next few moments, 
busied herself in untying the ribbon, to which 
was appended a plain gold locket, which 
Opening the locket, and 
disclosing a miniature, she handed it to Mar- 
garet, 

‘Tell me what you think of it,” eaid she. 

“TI think it a very good likeness of Mr. 
” she replied. ‘ As good as if he had 


she always wore. 


Lindsay, 
sat for it.’’ 

‘¢That’s what I think,” eaid Mrs. Everdale, § 
with much vivacity. 


eC obtaining employment. 
Sour parents—for such Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay 


eto you. 


*T was struck with the; 
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resemblance between him and what my hus- 
band was when we first became acquainted, 
the moment I saw him.” She rose, and ap- 
proaching the young man, (who, excited by the 
few sentences interchanged between her and 


>Margaret, had left his seat involuntarily, ) 


clasped him warmly by the hand. 

** At last, you are found—you I have so long 
been in quest of,” said she As she spoke, 
her dark eyes were filled to o’erflowing with 
the sunny brilliance which made them, as Mar- 
garet thought, the most beautiful eyes she ever 
saw. 

‘Will you not tell me whom you take me 
for ?’’ said Mr. Lindsay. 

“For the nephew of Paul Everdale, my late 
husband, for whom your mother named you.”’ 

‘Yes, | knew that my mother gave me the 
name of her only brother.” 

‘* And you are preaching at Beechdale twice 
every Sabbath, and performing all the inciden- 
tal duties of a pastor, for two hundred dollars 
a year?” 

‘‘Lam, to the best of my ability, and con- 
sider myself fortunate in obtaining the situa- 
tion, on several accounts, besides its affording 
me a comfortable living.” 

‘*And here is Miss Vinton, working for the 
same niggardly compensation, as cheerfully as 
if she were expecting thousands.” 

‘To me, it seems a liberal sum for the light 
services you require of me,” said Margaret. 

‘* Yes, you have no doubt been satisfied, but 
would have had better reason to be, if you had 
known as I did, how much gold you were all 
the time coining by your cheerful face and 


pleasant voice. Be certain, however, that the 


é gold is well invested, and will be yours all in 


good time. Paul Everdale!” and she turned 
abruptly to the young man—*‘ you have a 
sister !’’ 

*T have, and ‘one of the best a brother ever 
had. She has been fortunate, as well as I, in 
We both thought that 


have truly been to us, in the best sense of the 
word, if adversity should some day overtake 
them, ought to find that they could lean on us, 
instead of our longer leaning on them.” 

‘* Happily, I have enough of this world’s 
goods for all, and I shant forget those who 
have enabled the children of my husband's 
sister to take a respectable stand in society. 
And now, Margaret, I’ve a few words to say 
The engagement subsisting between 
us, was fora year. I cancel it. What may 
surprise you still more, I propose making you 
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a visit after you return to Beechdale, for that? Mrs. Everdale smiled, but remained gi ert, 
low, brown house, nested among flowers, has>as Mr. Viuton removed, first a thick, substa.- 
haunted my imagination ever since you de-Stial wrapper of brown paper, then severa] 
scribed it to me. But if I go, my nephew must < others, softer and finer, and finally came to a 
consent to be my escort.” cnumber of handsomely bound volumes. He 
“It will require very little persuasion to5looked pleased at sight of them, for it was 
obtain it,” he replied. ** When you are ready, < not often that a new book of any kind found 
let me know, and I shall be at your service.” ; 
— Sone of the volumes ‘ got up” in such fine style, 
October had come, and Mrs. Everdale was<he found that it contained the poems, embody- 
still with her friends at the parsonage of2ing many of the best and most touching 
Beechdale. She had, as she said, found out ; aspirations of his mind and heart, surprise for 
that she was not made for a recluse, and those Sa few moments predominated over every other 
who saw the change which three months had 2 emotion, and then, though tears filled his eyes, 
made in her health and spirits, could not fail Shis face grew radiant. Mrs. Vinton took up 
to be of her mind. Mr. Vinton, too, had re-?one of the volumes, and looked at the titl- 
gained his usual health, and an arrangement > page. 
satisfactory to all parties had been made, by$ ‘Just what I have long wished,” said she, 
3 «+ but dared not hope for.”’ 
¢ «How did this come about?” Mr. Vinton in- 


” its way to his table; but when, on opening 


x 


which he was to resume his pastoral duties, 
with Mr. Lindsay for his colleague, that they 
might not be too onerous. ¢quired of Margaret. 

It was a frosty evening, and they were all? ‘You gave me the poems,” she replied, 
assembled in the sitting-room, made bright >with the liberty to do what I pleased with 
and cheery by a wood fire. Mr. Vinton filled $ them.” 
his usual place, near a small table, on which : ‘* Yes, I did,”’ was the answer. 
were books and papers, while Mrs. Vinton and¢ ‘And my great ambition was to restore them 
Margaret, with their sewing, sat on the oppo-2to you in their present guise, which I never 
site side. Mrs. Everdale, who, with Mr. Lind- >could have done, had it not been for our friend 
say, was sitting a little apart, was in a very § and benefactress.”’ 
animated manner describing to him a spot ‘‘As anything which I could say, by the way 
which she had by chance fallen upon during a2 of thanks, must fall far short of what I feel, 
walk with Nathalie, that for its beauty and>said Mr. Vinton, “I may as well remain 
eligibility as a building spot, surpassed any- Ssilent.” 
thing she had ever seen. ‘“‘ And silence is often more expressive thin 

‘Oh, Mr. Lindsay knows all about it,” said words,” was Mrs. Everdale’s answer. 
Nathalie. « He used to write all his best ser-$ — 
mons there last summer.” g One year from this bright, October evening, 

“Perhaps he will next summer, too,” said>there was a social gathering, or, as the in- 
Mrs. Everdale; “‘but then I intend that there Shabitants of Beechdale termed it, ‘a house- 
shall be a better roof between him and the< warming,” at the handsome dwelling which 
blue sky than that fine old shade tree, in case 2meanwhile had been built on the spot selected 
of a sudden shower.” Sby Mrs. Everdale, and which, according to her 

“Is he going to live there?” asked Nathalie. ¢ instructions, contained a suite of rooms for her 

‘Perhaps, if he can find a housekeeper that Sespecial accommodation 
will suit him, he will.” ¢ Among those present was Mrs. Bridgton, 

‘Well, Margaret would suit him, I know. 2who, knowing, as she said, Mrs. Everdale's 
She understands how all kinds of work should Sways better than anybody else in the world, 
be done, as well as mother does.” 2was determined never to forsake her, a deter- 

At this moment, much to Margaret’s relief, S$ mination in which the lady herself cordially 
there was a rap at the outer door, and Natha- (acquiesced. 
lie ran to open it. ° But of all the numerous guests, none appeare:l 

‘For Mr. Vinton,” said a boy, handing her (more highly gratified than Mr. and Mrs. Lind- 
@ parcel. esay, and their adopted daughter, Paul's sister. 

‘‘T can’t think what this can be,” said she,$ ‘I don’t believe,” said Mrs. Lindsay, “if | 
as she entered the apartment, ‘for though not had been allowed to choose a wife for him 
very large, itis heavy. It is directed to you, )myself, that I could have found one I like as 
father,” ¢ well as Margaret.” 
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“Nor I,” said Mr. Lindsay, regarding the Come, then, ’tis the voice of Heaven, and that Hea- 
young couple with looks of pride and plea-< ven awaits ye now; 
sure. ‘* We may truly say that we have found ? Waits, with showers of benediction, gentle as the 
the bread which we many days ago.cast upon‘ showering snow— i 
the waters.” ¢ Come !—the blessed moment waneth, and its light 
may rise ho more— 


— 7200+ .- -- —— . . 
> Come! a thousand welcoming voices, call ye from 


Che. Church Bell § a sarnat sore 


> With serene and chastened spirit, gird ye for your 


Over village, lake, and upland, through the still, 5 life sublime, 

descending snow, g Garner well each golden moment, falling from the 
Came that deep, sonorous musie, chiming, solemn, » wings of Time, 

grand and slow ; § With the love that spans earth’s compass—with 
And I heard a mystic message, murmuring in its 5 the Faith that looks on high— 

measured falls, With the Will that never falters, plume your pin- 
As I watehed the azure smoke-wreath drifting 2 ions for the sky. 

round the windowed walls. 5 

> Lingering, fell the final cadence, o’er the acre of 

“Ye are treading—ye are treading,” said the? the dead, 

slowly-swinging tongue, And I pressed the downy carpet with a slow and 
“Where the floods of living waters flow in currents< musing tread ; 

pure and strong— > For the summons of the Highest, lured me like a 
Where the meteor-star of Mercy, from the dark-<¢ holy spell, 

ened heavens above, ¢ While the far-off hills were answering to the long- 
Lights one swiftly passing moment with a gleam resounding bell. 

of radiant love. e aed ee a cS 

*. . . S ys . if 

Lo! the dim, unfolding future, with its hopes, and ‘ Singular @ ure, 

cares, and fears, e ad ' . 
Calls ye onward through the darkening vistas ofS BY HELEN R. CUTLER, 

untrodden years ; 2 There is said to be a great deal of “glo- 
Would ye fill that shadowy future with the undyingS rious uncertainty” about the law; there is ful! 

light of Heaven, as much of this element in the practice of 
Burning through the earthly darkness, constant asS medicine. How often a rapid and remarkable 

the stars of even ? ¢ cure is effected by some mistake committed by 


Would ye lead earth’s palsied pilgrims, downward ¢ the nurse, or some one in attendance, or per- 
‘ : a . ’ @ : 
Ss Reatinsdi’s weve ?— haps, a purposed departure from orders, a 
Would ye trace the desert wanderers whom Iis° Stealthy administering of some ‘forbidden 
merey came to save ? fruit.” It is a case of this kind concerning 
Would ye dry the eyes of sorrow ?—would ye curb> which I have put down a few hints. 


the course of sin, ¢ A-woman lay ill with dysentery. The doc- 
And illumine all the night-road with the light of2 tors had given her over. A Scotch woman was 
Heaven within ? ein attendance upon her. In the night the 


WV ri § aiic s he ¢ . . ens 
ah hs Baus uae , hapa Peet that > direct from the well, which had been prohibited 
Where a i" ia ea ge ey 2her. The woman hesitated about disobeying 
abide: re blissft res ° ever-> _ 
changing One ? I : > orders ; then she thought, ‘‘ She must die any 
: ray. chy rratify ?? So oe ook 
Would ye, through Life’s stormy journey, and on> way—why not gratify her? ated she took. a 
Death’s Cimmerian shore, 2 bowl, and went to the well, and filling it, placed 
Hear His voice forever whispering—“I am with? it, ‘‘sparkling with coolness,” to the supposed 
thee evermore ?” Sdying woman’s lips, telling her she might 
Par ; “ st drink a very little at a time. 

y! and yore A oN is marble, and the eyess As if life lay at the bottom, as it proved to 
are closed and dim, S - ed 
Would ye fest in that bright Eden, where the an-° do for her, she clung to it, and drained it to 

gels worship Him ?— . 
Where the pure, the great, the lovely, find their 


§ patient begged of her a draught of cold water, 


othe last drop. The woman was frightened at 
S first, at what she had done; then she thought, 
infinite abode, ¢**She could but have died, any way—what 


Backing in the unclouded presence of the Mediator-2 matter?’ The patient had been feverish and 
God? Srestless before, unable to sleep. Now she 
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seemed calmed. In a little time, a profuse5or music, for inveterate pain in the head: , 
sweat broke out all over her. She fell off into cold water, for prostration by dysentery ; yy 
n quiet sleep. When the physician came in? people ought to watch these little indexes 
the morning, he pronounced her much better, ° nature, and learn a lesson from them, 
out of danger. < 2oe - 

The nurse kept her own counsel, and I saw UA » Bios ‘t| ™ ~ t 
the woman not many days since, looking as> © iN d) a | > one, 


strong and healthy as if she had never been IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


snatched back from the jaws of the “grim ¢ BY LiLt4s X———— 
monster” by an Irish blunder—brought back? I sit by the fire, with dreamy gaze, 
to life and health, “without the aid of a For it ‘minds me of happy, by-gone days, 
physician.” < = hen a 3 eee wor a a aoae one, 

I have frequently known instances of rapid> “°! 8*Y'y Bere when the day was done. 
nnd permanent cures being effected by some- With cheeks all ruddy, and sun-embrowned, 
thing that was noé in the dill; and still, many; Fair brows, with truth and innocence crown'd 
people fail to take hints from these things, Each fresh, red lip, and sparkling eye, 

»t having faith in means thatare not attended> Grew brighter still as the hours flew by. 


) 
with a good deal of hocus pocus, and wrapped ; 
wate. I PI Loving the words of the happy band, 
up in mystery. ° 
ites i ny , , - , . Loving the clasp of each gentle hand ; 
riend hs f ‘ g tin y , . we 
\ friend had lain for a long time ill with Mid tales of mirth, the laugh was heard, 
fever, attended by constant and racking pains Sweet as the tones of woodland bird. 
i the head, which all the ‘‘doctor’s nostrums” 
: . 0 es dear nest they : 
1d failed to relieve, and he had become re-$ Te home's dear nest they gathered them in, 
s on head. — . +e : 
ced quite low. Q = - shelter from care and ae and sin, 
. S ‘he brave, | ht youth, and maiden fair, 
\ brass band passed under the window of : os : . 
. 2 Nestled with unfledged pinion there, 
» chamber where he lay, playing a lively, 2 


irring tune. In an instant, as if by magic,S No bacchanal feast weighed down the board, 
e pain in his head had fled, as though it had 2 But nuts were pl nty, by young hands stored; ; 
en some evil spirit exorcised by the music, : Red apples glowed in the cheery blaze, 

nd from that hour his recovery was rapid. 2 And the white parched corn defied all praise, 


i ree. hat een ill ¢ j > 
A child of three, had been ill a long time,2 yy, goblet with wine to the brim was filled; 


ned ag rank . f vig > S i \ . 
1d become weak and emaciated She had § But pure, young hearts, were deeply thrilled, 
POO lw ¢ > j fas inki ’ 

scarcely any appetite, and seemed fast sinking. 2 As some daring tale of high emprise, 


\s she lay in her little crib, one day, in thes Brought a kindred glow to soul and eyes. 


, 5 
om where the table was being spread for a‘§ 
> Humble these joys, yet fraught with a bliss 


neal, she saw some peach pickles brought in, § 
per y pee 2 Unknown to the seeker for happiness; 
und ask i 1. : F ‘ 

“ . « Lessons were learned that in after life 
“Oh, no!” was exclaimed by two or three? | ; : 
; s : » i ¢ Served to guide and guard ‘mid wordly strife 
voices, ‘She mustn't have one of those” ‘It 
wont do at all.” 2 
The child cried, and seemed so much agi-§ Was kindled a flame that should ne’er expire, 


l forever depart— 


By the cheerful hearth-stone’s glowing fire, 


tated by the refusal of what she craved, it was‘ Till hope a: 
: y . nae $18 am the ar of enc art! 
feared that denial would prove worse for her Twas lit on the altar of each young heart! 


than indulgence; so the desired article Was? gwin years have sped—a/one I gaze 
given her. She ate it eagerly, and before it> With tear-dimmed eves. on the quivering blaze, 


. S 
was finished, consented to eat a piece of breadS Whose fitful gleam reveals the gloom 


with it also. ° Of the vacant, lonely, and silent room! 
Shecertainly looked brighter, talked stronger, 2 i we saci 
after she had partaken of this food, than be- 5 DO AND DARE. 
ore. All present remarked it. In a little Do what conscience says is right; 
time, she dropped off into a quiet sleep, from > Do what reason says is best; 
which she woke manifestly improved, and§ Do with willing mind and heart; 
continued to grow better till she was fully 2 Do your duty, and be blest. 
recovered. 5 Dane forsake what you deem wrong} 
Now it is not to be supposed from these > Dare to walk in wisdom’s way; 
instances, that pickled peaches are a universal § Dare to give where gifts belong; 


2 


specific for weakness and want of appetite ; 5 Dare God’s precepts to obey, 
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5 
oy ° 4 ¢of mind than last week, after I had six of m 
ftly Cogitations er : 
@ . front teeth extracted, preparatory to a new set, 
BY SARA A. WENTZ. yet when I walked into the parlor, forgetting 
“Homely woman, isn’t she?” I overheard >that my personal appearance was changed, and 


head; 
ery : yet, 
ndexes yf 






one pretty young girl say to another, as ISsmiled in the full serenity of my content, 
passed them on Broadway this morning. ‘O° cousin Esther fairly shrieked with laughter 
dear!” L inwardly exclaimed, I thought I was} and exclaimed, 


living alone in the world this morning: I was; «You are a perfect fright !” 
























































ny » exuberant with a sense of pleasure, and> The baby was wild with terror. Just to 
now for & moment, this stranger has prostrated think of the inherent viciousness of infaney, 
‘3, me (metaphorically) with @ feather; but 1? which was unable to perceive my pious temper 
ne, pave fact and truth on my side, while she isSin my face! Well, as 1 was saying, that 
controlled by mere appearances. Homely?<¢paragraph that I read last evening, threw 
yes, of course I know it, but I would ratherome into a very sarcastic humor, and from 
wand forget it. I always felt as if our Lord had set that I went on in some way to get provoked 
“5 mein a case that I did not like, and yet likeover a little meanness on cousin Esther's 
all other homely people, I have often con-S part, that I had scarcely noticed at the time; 
gratulated mysely that I was not as ugly-¢ so attractive is ill humor that when fuel is not 
looking as that woman. Indeed, (it is com-‘ at hand, it carefully goes in search of it, and ' 
mendable to be outspoken with one’s self) Ic digs it up from a forgotten hole; this little 
, have sometimes looked in the glass and dis- > meanness was Esther's remark above recorded. 
covered an indescribable agreeableness in my‘ When, after two or three hard-working hours, 
in, countenance, which it was strange did not2I had got myself into a very unsatisfactory 
a, fascinate others; it is true, I have latterly S moral condition, I suddenly realized the exact 
r, thought I must have been self-deceived. J¢ process by which I had made myself uneasy. 
have given up! Mrs. Stowe wonders what a>I must undo my work and repair the rent I 
a woman comes to when she gives up. I have< had made in my religious character. I don't 
seal come to this point! I have reached a crisis? know what the reason is, but I am always 
: wherein, with great strength of mind I say toScareering towards saintship or subsiding into 
sise. myself, ** Dorothea Miller, look the truth in the< wickedness. I am serene, or I get mad over i 
fuee, my dear, not in the back! you are fifty, >some arrangement, and if my organ of vene- 4 
a; snd oh! how thankful you ought to be! You ration were larger, or I were more prudent, I ey 
led, sre not captivating, and how deeply sensible > would not tell what had made me irrate on this | tas ; 4 
you should be that it is a mercy to you;Sevening; as 1am talking to myself, I may as 4 i 
because if you were, you would think of it a? well be candid and say, I remarked interiorly, a 
33 doren times where you now think, Duty, duty,5 «Now I do not see why the Lord has not | 7] 
duty, what a beautiful institution it is!” shown more justice in mundane affairs. Why te 
Like the immortal Watts, my ideas often > has He made bad people handsome, and well- i. 
rife fow forth in rhyme; so, interiorly, one day I disposed persons like myself, ugly ? Why must ‘ a 
. nid, “Duty makes beauty!” (Everything>I carry my homeliness from the cradle to the ra 8 
sire, that is interesting about me happens out of\ grave? They have always said ‘be good, be iit : 
tight; i. @., in my inner realm.) As I was¢ good.’ What shall I be good for? They say, } “as 
! idly humming this rhyme and paring potatoes)‘ so that you will be prepared to die!’” Ri 
incousin Esther’s kitchen, I was arrested by¢ I fear I never shall be resigned to float ity 
Sin the philosophy of the idea. The evening before> about in a vapory state. I do object to, . 
} 





{had read, “A pious and cheerful spirit¢and protest against the orthodox state of 
causes the most unattractive countenance to¢things. There must be a mistake somewhere. 
become beautiful.” Once when a child, a lady said to my Uncle i 
“O, bah! what a fib!” I cried, throwing? John— 

down the paper; religion is not worth much if) ‘That child is of a consumptive build 

it can't walk up to the cannon’s mouth and? I bounded electrically into the horrors of 
ell the truth down to the last fota! Religion‘ darkness. And still I sometimes cry, 
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dont change the physique, and convert a¢ ‘Things are not right. I cannot abide them! b 
‘quint-eyed man into a beauty, neither does it >I rebel!” F 
reduce the dimensions of an immense upper$ As I sat alone with the baby, cousin Esther i 
lip, or turn down a very skyward nose. Never > having gone to a concert with her husband, I Ed 






did I feel in a more pious and cheerful frame thought I might as well ery. So I did ery— 
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just as hard as I wanted to, and I felt like 2 I had struggled for ten years to show Timothy 
sunshine after it, and remarked, Sthat I was of a philosophical turn of mind, hy 
‘*Pshaw! what have you been making such che had so frequently asked me to square way 
a fuss for, Dorothea? You knew better all >statement of the other day with the one I yy 
the time! you had a consciousness that you Sin the act of making, that I had given up 
were not talking to your best self. You have 2argument and resorted to ‘ because!” Whe 
faith, a whole world of it. Now reverse theS* because” was worn out, I wound up with, «| 
picture! lift your nature up that it may open?said that one time, but I say this this time 
and receive the reviving image of the Patient ; Timothy’s severe training had the effect , 
Lover of mankind. But first take the Holy §$make me keep my best and sweetest thoughis 
Book to tone your spirit.” éto myself Sometimes he said, ‘ Dorothe 
I opened the Testament and read upon theSI should think a woman of your years woulj 
instant, ‘* There is a natural body and there 2 be less visionary! You are sound upon som 
is a spiritual body.” The passage flashed > questions!” 
with light through all the arches, galleries and§ I seldom replied to such observations; but 
chambers of “the house I live in,’ and Iethis is the way I would soliloquize;—«, 
hummed softly. Swoman of my years! Timothy Brown, if yu 
(knew me and my cogitations, you would te 
My daily labors, great or small, Samazed at the length and breadth, and heighth 
Are pearly gates and golden stairs, Sand depth of my visionary propensity. Ap! 
That lead to Christ’s own banquet hall.” S yet Iam more truly practical than you ani 


“T build my house of ceaseless cares :— 


“Yes,” I murmured, ‘‘a spiritual body,’’ it 6 Esther. The other afternoon when Esther hoi 
says. ‘*Why have I been trying to makecher tea party, and the kettle would not boil 
myself a martyr to the idea of vagueness andSand the company were becoming depressed 
vapor? A body! how charming the thought! edid she not come out in the kitchen to me as! 
and what is more, ‘we shall all be changed in 2was putting chips under the refractory vesse 
the twinkling of an eye.’ How swift theSand say, ‘Cousin Dorothea, do do something 
metamorphosis that takes us out of the natural 2for those people, they are so stiff and solemn 
body to live forever in the spiritual body. ISI reflected a moment with my hand to my 
turned over the leaves of the Bible and read, ¢ brow, and then exclaimed, ‘I'll take them out 
‘ Let t the beauty of the Lord our God be upon‘ Sto that hill at the rear of the garden, and make 
us.’”” cthem play tag. I'll pursue the fattest oli 

I admire consistency exeedingly, and yet I>gentleman up the hill and down again, and by 
found myself falling into a life-long habit—I¢the time he becomes lively, a sphere of exhila- 
was veering round into a position exactly 2ration will pervade the rest.’ She raised he 
opposite to the one I had occupied an hourShand dissentingly, and out came Timothy, jus 
before, I took up the newspaper and read¢as I was saying, ‘we must adopt means t 
again, ‘A pious and cheerful spirit, &e.,” andSends; the case is’ ’’— 
it was wonderful what a serenity diffused itself? ‘Truly desperate !” he interrupted. “Dore 
over me as I perused the whole article. I)thea, go right in! I must breathe and rests 
soliloquized at the close :— ¢moment here.” 

“Now, Dorothea, the defect was in you! 5 ‘* Shall I fall down in the centre of the room!” 
You did not look into this author’s words from ¢I asked earnestly, ‘‘ it would both startle and 
an angelic mood, consequently you failed 2enliven them; it would produce a freer circv- 
to perceive the action of his mind. This is the $ lation ; possibly cause’—here I found myself 
way of it: he is a truly good man, and good- ~escorted by my two cousins to the very parle 
ness to him is beauty, hence when he sees itsSdoor, which Timothy opened before retreating 
expression in a human face, his far-sent look ¢It was so sudden that I could not act with pre 
passes beyond the physical, and he beholds the Smeditation, so I simply seated myself beside 
eventual angel, which shines upon him and (the fat old gentleman, who was very deaf, and 
fills him with a vague sense of tenderness and - screamed, ‘beautiful weather! Why didnt 
grace.” Syour wife comé, Mr. Gilgal ?” “3 

I was very much delighted with this expla-2  ‘O no, not at all. I rarely get hungry: 
nation, although there fitted across my mind $was the answer, which embarrassed me to such 
the incredulous *‘Ha! ha! ha!’ with which2a degree that I could only regain my composure 
Esther’s husband was apt to receive my last > by counting silently a thousand, I was dims 
conelusions, Ceonscious that one or two persons spoke while 
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was thus engaged. Had I been permitted 
y Esther to do as I had proposed, how useful 
nd practical might have been the result! it 
izht have started a new style of entertain- 
cal which would not be so wearing upon the 
nervous system of hostess and guests. ‘A 
woman of my years!” those words are like a 
rod held over me to keep me from acting 
naturally. Now there are times when, strange 
as it may seem, I really feel as if frisking and 
capering would express my state of being. Do 
Ido it? No, of course not, unless the curtains 
sre down, and I am alone in the house with 
the baby. I am amenable to public opinion in 
ny deportment ; perhaps there are other ladies 
of fifty who are affected just as I am; poor 
souls! how sorry I am if they too feel as if 
they are walking in iron armor! But I don’t 
believe they do, because I have often tried 
with the greatest subtlety and skill to ascertain 
whether they knew that they were anything 
but pains-taking elderly persons. They look 
at me so overwhelmingly, and quenchingly, 
vith such a smile of incredulous superiority, 
that I shut the pearly gates of my thought 


w them, while I sean their faces with 
pilying indulgence. I know that they are 
sying to themselves, “ Visionary!” while I 


sm saying, ‘* Would that the ‘ honey of persua- 
sion’ could be dropt upon my lips, that they 
might paint for you the glories of the rising 
day!” They follow me with their eyes, men- 
tally observing, ‘‘Isn’t she a queer old maid? 
la! she'll never get If she 
ever had any attractions, they are gone long 
since. She has been laid on the shelf these 


twenty years!” And what am J saying all this 





married now! 


time ? 

“Would that I could reveal this abounding 
life, which is so eager to express itself, and yet 
sits so stilly in my breast! looking forward and 
waiting! Yes! I am Cinderella! my frock, 
i.e, body) is getting ragged a little and worn 
out; it is not new any more, but I am a supra- 
mortal creature, a child of the skies, a disguised 
princess, walking with elastic step upon the 
earth, not knowing at what moment the disguise 
will be dropt off. Life presses together its sweet- 
est flowers of presentiment, and often I inhale 
olors from the promised land. I go with jubi- 
lant heart to meet the record of approaching 
destiny. 
and look up cheerily every time I have to take 
up a homely duty. Shall I ever meet ‘old 
age?” One is expected to sail across the 


ocean of life, and anchor upon the square rocks 
of judgment and propriety, looking “ superior; 
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>mind? Not 


2opaque now? 


eto laugh anyhow. 


.¢ 


2deluding the young so? 


I hear the tinkle of delicate bells, < 
>unless T am in the humor. 


ba | 


SPS 
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down” upon all the freaks of youth; to be 
sure, I should be very wretched if made to 
commit all those freaks over, but the spirit of 
careless fun that was the cause of them, I 
claim as still my especial property, having 
never relinquished it, only driven it back at 
times when I was busy with other things. 
When I have time, and have removed an ineu- 
bus in the shape of various wickednesses, the 
bird of joy will be let loose to carol down the 
sunny ages his triumphal notes. 

Once I looked up to the Great Controller with 
unloving awe; then I saw tenderness in the 
face of Christ the Lord; then I shrank from, 
and alternately prayed to the Powerful Dis- 
poser. Now I 
central fire of life, and gleams of beauty and 
delight glint upon me from His radiant face. 
dare go to him with my laughter and my 
I dare open to his benignant gaze all 


turn to Him as the warming 


— 


tears ; 
the doors of my heart. It is sweet to look up 
to Him without affectation, without an induced 
preparation of solemnity. Ah! the solemn 
sounds come often enough rolling towards me 
from the fields of life. 

“Laid on the shelf these twenty years!” 
Was hallucination at 
gigantic and grotesque? I 
older at sixteeen than Lam now; that innocent 
period was a most affected and artificial time 
with me; it was the critical epoch when I said 
gs for effect, and they wouldn’t take effect, 
Did | 
learn sense from that, and ascertain that people 
did not trouble themselves about what I said 
and did? Did I seek that simplicity which is 
supposed to be indigenous to the youthful 
at all! With the gloom which 
seizes the unappreciated in my breast, I strove 


there ever an once 80 


was decidedly 


thi 
which plunged me in direful gloom. 





to appear as if I were in a haleyon condition. 
Could I make such superhuman exertions to be 
No! it would be too fatiguing. 
I knew that “sixteen” was “the place where 
the langh ought to come in,” and I would try 
No one but myself knows 
what I underwent in trying to bea ‘‘youthfal 
Hebe, with not a wish ungratified, with not a 
ripple to mar her placid happiness.” 

Ripple! what do novel writers mean by 
Poor things! I am 
glad I have navigated past that trying time. 
I don’t require myself to be “lively” now, 
I don’t go to bed 
and cry after having affected merriment with 


‘bevy of girls, who laughed insupportably at an 


What did I cry 


incredibly small-sized joke. 
I know now. IL 


for? I didn’t know then; 
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was simply young; that was all that ailed me. and tea; the e ating is not so bad as the cease. 
| had no idea what a delicious and gorgeous¢less cooking. Where will my higher natuyr 
thing it was to be a human being, with a?find any nourishment? Will this kettle og 
thousand-sided nature, reaching towards the > coffee, and this horrid stick of wood [ gy 
primal splendors of Paradise. I did not seeSputting in the stove, cultivate my wsthetic 
the overarching sky of love under which I< tastes?” 

now walk; I did not see the tender dawnse When I work in this spirit there is an absency 
of innocence that rise over the face of angel-?of sunshine; but when I say, “I do this fo 
hood. Sthe sake of the sweet forevermore,” a golden rai; 


“ Like the swell of some sweet tune < baptizes me, and the rainbow of the covenay 
Morning rises into noon, ‘ 


» May glides outward into June.” ¢shines athwart the sky; everything goes to 4 


. happy, light-hearted measure, and I could kiss 
So I say to my heart, I am gliding into thisSthe hourly path in which I walk, because it js 
stately and glorious June. Ah! I know it, the very one through which I must be led 
though if I were to speak it to the practical reach my destination; then a vision comes to 
ladies above mentioned, they would only in-Sme as I look upon Esther's tender face as she 
dulge in puzzled smiles, and wonder where I quiets her child. I see her translated and 
would find the Fountain of Immortal Youth. ?robed in beauty, because through the days of 
Where, indeed, if not beside the crystalStime, she sought to become like the pure in 
streams, the hills, the green pastures, thesheart. I see Timothy, good and manly, beside 
golden-streeted citizs of the upper country? cher, free from earthly cares, and with faults 
Did I ever have a ‘‘communication’” fromSsubdued. A hallowed light envelops the home. 
there? No! nothing of the kind; and yet the group, everything coarse and mean glide 
instinct of the bird does not waft it from ae from view, and grandeur encircles our lot; it 
wintry clime to a summer-land, more surely >is mingled with softness and awe. 
than I believe I am being wafted to the sunny$ Would I dare now to utter a discontented 
shores of yonder El Dorado. Am I not pre-¢word? Would I dare now to fling a shadow 
sumptious and over hopeful? Yes! I think I ?of evil upon a spirit near me? They and | are 
must be, but the consideration does not take Sliving and working for the Great Hereafter, 
out of my being the joy of confidence and<and from thence the hiding clouds are often 
exultation. If 1 need discipline there, I shalleblown to admit rejoicing breaks of light 
accept it as the bread of life which is to sus-$‘*The coal from the altar” penetrates with 
tain me until my hand touches the gate of the (dawning opal the walls of sense, and shines 
promised Eden. And yet do I not love to walk ?with the splendor of flame upon the words 
this ‘vale of tears?” Who more? It is aSwhich read, “No good thing will He withhold 
radiant place, written all over with faint ¢ from them that walk uprightly.” 
symbols of the ‘“‘world to come.” It ismy> The other day when | was showing Esther 
school, which is to prepare me for my travelsChow to embroider, it was on the tip of my 
in that wondrous land before me, Would I 2tongue to say, ‘‘ Ah, dear, wont it be delightful 
cross the sea and enter the precious-stoned (when we sit together in heayen, and ultimate 
temples ere my King and Teacher gave the odesigns of grace and beauty?” I did not say 
sign? Ah no! But there is a dear and (it, because Esther thinks I am visionary; but 
simple philosophy that can link each day with eshe looked sweeter to me for the thought; she 
yonder future. Mr. Beecher has discovered Swill enter the palace some fair day, albeit she 
that there is a potent alchemy in doing what ¢ dreads it now, Christian though she is, She 
we do not want to do. For example, if I in- will find that Zion is the perfection of beauty, 
flexibly sweep my room, instead of reading ¢and that He who shines there is more indulgent 
something interesting—if I go to Aunt Jemi- than she now believes. Our little field of 
ma’s and try to amuse her an hour, instead Cduty is even now the garden of the Lord, and 
of sitting in my room reading and studying, do owe are culling the rarest flowers to bear away 
[ not find myself introduced into an airy and Sto that pure, tropical clime that I call home 
delightful atmosphere of real life? I do, 2 - + 
certainly, and the greater the effort, the moreS Buressincs.—‘‘It is a great blessing to pos- 
enchanted I am that I did it. Sometimes I2sess what one wishes,” said some one to an 
say, e ancient philosopher; to whom the latter re- 
“O fie, I am tired of trudging this treadmill (plied, “It is a greater blessing still not to 
round of household cares; breakfast, dinner 2 desire what one does not possess.” 
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1e Cease. Hannah ‘iy line a sense of injustice would crush her, she felt 
r nature oy * ° t ’ grieved and sad, and she thought how different 
kettle of y EPISODE IN HER DOMESTIC LIFE. jt miyht be—ah, yes. 

MT ay BY ELIZABETH. “ Of all end words of tongue or pen, 



























«There is a button off your coat, dear,” said The saddest are these—it might have been. 


cary looking Hannah Cline, in a conciliating Not long after this morning salutation, 
ne, as her gruff husband entered the little Hannah Cline was called to the bedside of her 


Wsthetir 


C 


absence 


this for itting-room one Saturday morning, when she dying mother, who was slowly passing away 
den raip as sweeping and arranging that plainly fur- with consumption. She had expected the sum- 
ovenan ished apartment. Smons for a long time, and had put forth all 
28 to 4 «['ll sew it on as soon as I get through this< her efforts to prepare everything, from ward- 
ald kisg ork—sit down and rest, wont you? you look 2 robe to cellar, that she thought would aid the 


8e it is ” Scomfort of her husband during her absence 


> led tw 


omes to 


But the gentle words had no effect in sooth-¢ Not one word of encouragement or consolation 
ng the irritated temper, and he replied in a>did he give her as week after week passed 
one he would not, or ought not to have used< away, and the constant wife divided her time 
his dog, between her own and her mother’s home, but 
“Humph! wonderfal, aren’t you? that but-‘ these were his words as the death knell at last 


as she 
ed and 
days of 
on's been off this two months, and you pretend come sounding in her ears :— 
ot to have seen it before—and as for buttons ‘I’m thankful for one thing, that is, that | 
n my shirts, I haven't had one on since the‘ don’t belong to a race that are forever dying: 
ay! canremember. My mother used to say, ‘aceverything about the house is going to rack 


pure in 
, beside 
1 faults 
> home- 




















glides titch in time saves nine,’ and she didn’t preach ) for want of somebody to take hold that isn’t 
lot; it ithout practicing either—the elbows and‘ forever gadding—going all day and up all 
nees in Aer children’s clothes didn’t go with-¢night—and these children getting into the 
tented at mending from one week’s end to another > same habits—-there wont be anything left of us 
shadow s mine have to now—I shall need to haves but street-yarn, pretty soon—lI guess I'll take 
d I are me new clothes pretty soon just for the want: off these stocking now!” And he held up the 
eafter, {afew stitches—these might have lasted all> worn and soiled things to full view. 
e often inter. There isn’t a dirty clodhopper walks “Why George!” his wife said, “you surely 
light he streets has to go looking as I do.” Then haven't worn those stockings all the time I've 
swith be stopped to take breath. been gone, have you?” 
shines Hannah Cline stood a moment with her “Worn ’em? I guess so—what should | 
words hin resting on the end of her broom-handle>wear? with nobody that takes care of my 
thhold nd her eyes bent upon the floor; she didn’t< things. I never pretend to put on a pair of 
ok surprised, for she was used to such words? whole stockings—and this wrapper, you can 
Esther s these; she didn’t look angry either, but>take the rest of it for carpet rags if there is a 
of my here was a dreamy look in her face, and as< piece big enough—and there is that second 
ghiful her thoughts went back to the peaceful home? best black coat got perfectly shabby because 
imate {her childhood, tears came awakening her to‘ it couldn’t be mended!” 
yt say he reality of the present. ‘‘ How long, oh my “Why, my husband!” 
; but iod, how long!” were the words that came into ** Don’t be husbanding me, I tell you!” 
; she her heart, and her lips opened to utter them, “Well, George Cline, then; I repaired that 
it she ut she choked them back this time as she had 2 coat thoroughly the week I went away—I left 
She many a time before. ‘* But I shall say it some-‘ you three pairs of mended stockings and two 
auty, lime, I know I shall, aloud, I can’t hold on pairs of new ones—and two new wrappers, 80 
Igent much longer; this continual fretting and fault->that you couldn’t miss of having a change as 
ld of finding is wearing the life out of me. Do [Soften as you needed it, and I told you where 
, and need this trial to purify me? Can it be pos-. they were, see,” as she opened the drawer 
away sible 2” > containing the untouched garments. 
ne This mental struggle over—her head boweds «Didn't know anything about them; I have 
meekly upon her bosom. ‘Not as I will but¢to go ragged so much, | supposed I must.” 
pos- 4s thou wilt, only bring me and those I love toS One day, when he came from a neighbor's 
o an thy rest at last.’ ¢ who was noted for his austerity in his family, 
r re- These were her feelings now, but she could: he said, with a conclusive nod of the head, 
yt to tot always command them. Sometimes sheS ‘Mr. Phelps, I can tell you, ‘runs’ his own 


felt angry and rebellious, and again, such? shanty at the table, Mrs. Phelps wasn’t putting 
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in her blab all the time—she said enough toS but you know not the heart-aching, the goy). 
show that she could talk if necessary—but she< craving, the burning, the withering, whic) 
gave her husband a chance to take the lead in> angry, unloving words will bury in your deep. 
conversation. And the children didn’t speak Sest heart, and when you find such a one, 

word during the meal. If they needed any-? whether a word of her suffering escape her, or 
(hing they were helped without consulting their S you see its lines upon her face, go to her with 
preferences.” ¢ gentle acts and words of love—never widen , 

‘It is a model family, no doubt,” rejoined) breach—rather help to restore and point to 
the wife, rather too ironically, ‘‘ but I wonder¢ Him who will strengthen to bear. So “beg 
how the children knew when they had enough. > ye one another's burdens,” that when your hour 
I suppose Mr. Phelps informed them when(Cof final judgment comes you may hear the 
2 approving words, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 


” 


their appetites were satisfied.” 
‘Yes, that he did; when Johnny had eaten it unto one of the least of these my bretherp, 

what was given him, his father told him to-ye have done it unto me.” 

take a seat by the window, and he didn’t winkS whe vere . 

or blink either as long as I staid. If I had? q > 

such a wife as he’s got I should have such> Died ui >a, 

children too—when I gave them orders she ¢ 

BY FANNY FALES. 


} 


wouldn’t allow them to be disobeyed.” ; 
5 The Master called—his home far o’er the deep 
He could not reach, ere he must pass away; 
He knew fond eyes would o’er the tidings weep, 
*“ Died at Sea”—and hearts ache many a day. 


Poor wife! poor children! what could they 
say? how did they feel? Ah, they could 
learn to dear, but they were taught by hard 
lessons—so hard, how gladly would I have 
folded them all in my arms away from the 
evil—but that were an impossibility, they must ; 
* it alone—this suffering from which their, 


In dreams he saw the cottage on the hill, 
The bright waves breaking in an anthem near; 
he pleasant fields his young hands used to till, 





oe His mother’s face—all sights and sounds so dear 
sensitive natures shrank. 


A happy home was what Hannah Cline> He wandered where the wild grapes throw their 
sraved most of all things on earth—and her arms, 
social and affectionate nature rendered her) 1m heavy clusters ‘round the oak and pine; 
capable of performing her part well as wife< And where the beech-] lume sh yw their ruby charms 
and mntthaeccbed bel Ghd weeet bletdne ben) And tiny shells mid tangled rock-weed shine. 
an 1otne £ 4 
granted her—she might have forgotten in itsS The Master called—and ob, may not we trust 
enjoyment, to render unto God the homage He was content the summons to obey ; 
due to him. Thus she believed as time pro-‘ The Master, merciful as well as just, 
gressed, and while she learned to say, ‘Thy? Ne’er from the contrite spirit turned away. 
will, not mine, be done,” she became © 1280) wis, chie'd loviar hand no mace Willbest 
wife, a true mother and a true Christian, ex- Upon the bright locks of her darling boy, 
erting that happy influence upon the character > put, in that country where the weary rest, 
of her children which would aid them to; May not she clasp him to her heart with joy? 
become blessings in the world. f , : 
We will not be so unjust to George Cline as The winds bear sounds of weeping thro’ the land, 
. . The waves are burdened with laments to me 
to say that the unhappy side of his character , er 
‘ ° Of Mara’s, oh how large the stricken band 
was always turned towards his family—there Who feel the anguish in this—“ Died at Sea” 
were pleasant moods—bright spots—when the¢ 
sunshine of good nature made the whole house, > 
from mother to wee baby, very glad for its Death 
presence, but these were rare, and becoming of > arr snY 
shorter duration; but as it is sometimes‘ BY E. A. KINGSBURY. 
‘darkest before day,” we will leave them here 2 Beautiful angel! ah! tarry no longer, 
with a hope that there may yet be a dawning. See! I am waiting and pining for thee. 
Oh my sisters, who have kind, loving com- In this dark dungeon why must I continue? 
panions, willing to pass by your faults—willingS pen the portals, and let me be free ! 
to aid your growth in everything good and Lonely and sad I have looked for thy coming, 
lovely, you know not the life-trials of such a8> 4¢ the tired wanderer on the wild sea, 
Hannah Cline. You may have your sorrows, ¢ Watches to catch the first glimpse of the headland, 
such as the Father is using to lead you to Him, 3 Telling of home, and the green bousehold tree. 


—_——_ soe 
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Morn, in her diamond-decked beauty rejoicing, 
Speaks of another—more glorious—to come. 
Leaves, in the soft hush of noon, whisper gently, 
Tidings of those who have passed away, home, 








round her, 

Brings heavenly music ;—far distant, yet near. 
Voices departed are calling me upward, 

Death! gentle messenger ! 


But I can wait through long years for thy coming; 


In thine embrace, with thy sweet balmy kiss, 
I shall then rise, toil here being ended, 
To join those beloved ones in mansions of bliss. 
Poitape vrata, 1861, 
esniipierienn 


Hathing but sMoney, 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was just one week after Doctor Hofland 
and his wife had taken their step downward, as 
to external things, but upward, as to the in- 
in the plain 


nal. They were alone, sitting 
ttle room on the second fl 


lled their parlor. The 


niliations and anxieties through which they 


id passed, left on each 
ight. But, there was noth 


the sober hues 





ss—nothing of complaint visible on their 


intenances. 
“T received an account of sales, to day,” sai 


the Doctor, as he laid a folded paper on the 


“Did you?” 


pense, and a shade of anxiety, were visible 
“Yes, and the better than 
any good reason to anticipate.” 
What a relief!” 


glistened in Lena’s eyes. 


result is 


“Oh Edward! 


The Doctor opened the paper, and running 


down his eyes to the last footing of a series of 


long columns of figures, said— 


“The sum realized is twenty-seven hundred 


} 


and eighty-one dollars; within 


dollars of all I owe.” 
“My dear husband! 


hour than I have been for years!” 


‘Thank 


gladness fell over Lena’s cheeks. 


God for showing us the right path, and for 


g'ving us courage to walk in it!” 


“Thank God, I say, for so brave, so true, so 


self-denying a wife!” 
as he caught Lena’s hand and pressed it against 
his heart, where her head was lying a moment 
“«T was not strong enough, stand- 
“If you had 


responded the Doctor, 


afterwards, 
ing alone, for this,” he added. 
VOL. xvi1—23 


sht, with her star-spangled mantle wrapped 


would thou wert here! 


wr, which they now 


mental discipline, 


of 


ing of unhappi- 


Expectation lit up the coun- 
nance of Mrs. Hofland—expectation, in which 


I had 


Tears 


two hundred 


I am happier this 
Drops of 
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© faltered, our feet would still be in difficult 

ways—our sky clouded—our hearts in trouble. 

But now, there is no longer any fear. The 

way is plain before us. The sky is sunny. I 
can lift a brave head—I can look every man I 
meet steadily in the face. Oh, freedom! free- 
dom! It is worth any struggle—any sacrifice. 
What joy is there in a large house; in pictures; 
in costly furniture; in the possession of rare 
bouks, the leaves of which are not turned once 
ina year; in gloss and ornament, if a night- 

of debt lies ever the 

bosom? How blind, how weak, how irrational 
I wonder and am ashamed of 


mare on constricted 


I have been! 
myself.” 
‘The lesson is for all time,”’ Hof- 
land, smiling through tears of gladness, that 
‘““We shall not 


said Mrs. 


still trembled in her eyes. 
in.” 





make this error as 


‘‘Never again, Lena!” answered her hus- 
hand we take from 
If 


ll restrict our wants. 


band. ‘*What with one 


the world, shall be paid for by the other. 


are small, we w 


our means 
Debt shall be an unknown clement in our home 
As for things of taste and orna- 


economy 


ment—now departed—they will be restored in 
time, and speak to our souls a higher and truer 
language than before. This discipline and 


self-denial, if rightly borne, will open our 
minds more interiorly, and give them a truer 


snowledge of the use that lies in the beautiful. 


Hitherto, a covetous desire to possess has 
1 ved, with me, all love of art; and so 
t me of the higher delights it might have 





I see this clearly, and must strive 
the mind 


against and overcome that evil in 
vhich 

‘‘And so,” said 
going down, but ascending in life. This change 
of position, 


rer atmosphere, 


has been pronounced idolatry. 
Lena, ‘‘we are not really 
is not a fall, butarise. If we see 
and have a more ex- 





tended vision, we must be ata higher elevation 
than before.” 

‘‘We are, Lena. Our embarrassing relations 
with the world were as clogs, holding us down. 
The groveling, the meaner 


things of life; its vision clouded, its strength 


soul Sat, among 


impaired. Thought dwelt more in the outward 
than the inward—in customs, usages, appear- 
But, in 


ances, opinions and the like. acting 
of right and 
The 


is 





rom a principal 


. 
as we have done, f 
justice, we have emancipated ourselves. 


thought of how this and that will appear, 


removed, and questions of right or wrong must 
now determine our actions. This 


this is growth; this is the soul’s true order of 


is freedom; 


. aaa 
existence. 
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So they talked concerning their newly as-Sago, what the end would be. 


gl 
thus talked, this new relation formed the them 


remark in another household. 


Let us pas 
to that of Adam Guy, the merchant. 
«Our fust friends have gone over the preci 


pice, as I predicted long ago.” There was 
leam of satisfaction in Adam's cold eyes as h 
hus spoke to his wife. 


‘To whom do you refer ?”’ asked Mrs. Guy 








rousing herself from a state of moody discon-¢right to live off of other people, than y 
tent in which she had been sitting for some) common pickpocket 
t ‘Don’t, don’t, Adam! I can’t bear to hear 
‘Doctor Hofland and his w There was2 you talk so about the Doctor. He may 
As 1 h pleasure in his voice as in his eyes. been imprudent; but to compare him witha 
‘What of them?” Mrs. Guy was all inter-¢ common pickpocket, is an outrage.” 
est now. ‘‘There’s no difference.” Guy spoke ins 


‘The Doctor had a night’s experience in jai 
a week or two ago.” 
‘More the shame for you!’’ was answere¢ 


caustically. ‘I never could have believed tha 
Adam Guy.” 
‘Believed what ?” 
it you would have abandoned an ok 
lin such an extremity. 
it will be remembered against you ! 


‘‘Indeed!”” Spoken contemptuously. “ An 


by whom ?” 
‘People lay up these things.” 


“People! 


salf of whom I can buy and sell?” And 


Guy snapped his fingers scornfully. 


‘‘What were you going to say about the 


Hoflands ?”’ 


hindering any further remark in the direction 


her husband’s thoughts were moving. 

‘I said, they had gone over the precipice at 
ast; and no one cares, I reckon. 

heir style don’t make many substantial 

riends.”’ 

‘*Why don’t they ?” 

‘Fast living and fast friendship are incom- 
patible things. Your eternal borrower wears 

his welcome. 
iend whose thought is on your purse, rather 


You sit uneasily beside a 





1! 
than on the theme in which he affects an inter- 
est. I know. But the Doctor has found his 
level at last, and I’m glad of it.” 

‘* What has happened to him ?” 

“You remember that little bird box in which 
they first lived?” 

‘ Yes,” 

‘* His sign is on the door again.’ 

** Doctor Hofland’s ?” 

**Doctor Hofland’s. 
and read it with my own eyes. 


, 


I passed there to-day, 
People who 


stand too high, are apt to fall. I saw, long 


umed relation to the world; and while they¢jail did the work f 


Ninety dollars! 


Pah! What do I care for people, 2 no 


asked Lydia, a feeling of disgust 


People 
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him, I've no d 
e)Creditors are 
sCone of their number pounces down ona 
unfortunate, they are apt to follow on sy 
-¢ wings, so as to b the death. Th 
a>made short work with the 
eSplain. Ha! ha! How 
Well. Let eve 


bottum, I say. Di I 


it must have surpris 
him! 
Hofland has no n 


l¢ekind of “The Doct 
better education increases his responsil 


ic Men of his class are the respectable | 


savage nature 


t>pockets of society; and what is more 


regard to them, their victims are often so t 
hand and foot endships, consanguin 
1< social relations, or sympathies, that resistar 
\ fo 


it these decent-faced robtl 


! is impossible tpad or burglar n 
be shot down: 
1<hold you gently the hand, and pour honeyed 
words into your ears, while they rifle y 


purse. You understand it all, but can make 


resistance I’m always pleased when 
society spots them, writing rogue on their 
backs. It has done so in Hofland’s case, and 


I am glad of it 

Mrs. Guy did not answer, but turned herself 
partly away from her husband, bending close 
down over some needlework on which she was 


employed. 





aid G y, 
ng his conclusive declaration 
nd, waited to hear what 
He knew that 
she had still a warm side towards Lena end 


“I don’t want you to go there,” s 





who, after fin 


} f 


Sagainst his old fi 


answer his wife would make. 
her husband—though, through his management, 
social intercourse had long ago ceased—and 
uttered his sweeping condemnations more for 
the sake of annoying her than anything else. 
He saw from her manner that he had made no 
impression whatever against her friends, and 
that grief at their misfortune was the only sen- 
timent stirring in her heart. 
e danger which threatened 


Remembering 
<how, on learning tl 
©the Doctor a week or two before, she had 
S yielded to the impulse, that, but for his inter- 
; ference, would have borne her with swift feet 

as a comforter to Lena, he had uttered the 

brief interdiction at the commencement of this 
2 paragraph. 


That night ip 


a scary kind of people; whey 


Doctor: that's 


tub stand on tS Own 











Mon 
and an 
self to 
says ti 
that m 


there 
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«(@o where?” asked Mrs. Guy. Her thin, ‘his He feels that money has invested 





pale lips, closed tightly as the words left them. ¢ him with personal consequence, and that from 
when Her eyes were steady—her brows knit. this comes obedience and complaisance; while 
T » ~~ : ‘ 





“To Dr. Hofland’s.” The answer was em-;¢the truth is, men flow in with his conceits, 











= phatic. Adam saw down into his wife’s ‘his plans, his arbitrary will, even, in the hope 
r uughts. He was quick-sighted in all thatcof advantage. The man himself is nothing. 
ves ouk in opposition to his will or wishes. Abstract the money, and he will be of little 
ines «If you choose to desert a friend in mis-< more account than a sucked orange. It is at 
ou fortune, I shall not.” Mrs. Guy’s utterance > home that these mere money-men find the cur- 
‘ was slow, and her tones resolute. “I am ‘rent of thei *s obstructed—here, that baffling 
your ng to call on Lena.” winds flutter among the sails of their goodly 
“Indeed you are not.” There was a quick, Ss! ips, and bear them back from promised 
ey rt rattle in the voice of Adam Guy. havens. Women and children are not so easil; 
3 “We will bandy no words, Adam. You>managed; particularly when the rich father 
wah l what I said.” Mrs. Guy’s tone was un-¢and husband, not only withholds too 1 
! but exacts too much. He is dealing outside of 

ws “[ command you not to go!” PassionShis dwelling, with material interests; insid 
7m swept him away into a brutal violence of? with human souls. Love of gain, of power, of 
anner place—all these are potent ministers on the 


“And I shall disobey your command, be-< outside; but, on the inside, “I wont,” and “I 


: wise you have no right to lay it on me.”> will,” clamor against him with an undying 
_ Mrs. Guy’s color mounted, and her eyes< persistence He is not wise enough to govern 
fashed. He had struck the smarting spur too > these | e elements, and so sets them at de- 

deepiy. LI I Sir wal $s tne con quence 
“You are my wife, madam !” war kept up to the very last. The children 
: “Not your slave, sir!” rird on their armor, and learn to handle 





They glared at each other for a few<sword and spear even from the beginning 














' ments, in angry defiance As they grow older, they gain skill and 
” “Go at your peril, madam,” said Guy, in a¢strength, and the time comes, always, sure as 
- husky, threatening voice. fate, when the battle turns in their favor. 
- ‘At a thousand perils, I will go!” The‘ But alas! what wreck, what ruin, what deso- 

. poor, weak frame of Mrs. Guy was beginning ¢ lation, mark the way, and the final victory is 

, remble under the pressure of excitement; 5 but a final disaster ll! 
m3 but her spirit was strong. Contempt of her Great as Mr. Guy found the power of money 
band’s mean, cruel, selfish spirit, more of>on the outside, inside of his home, the y 
ns which was apparent to her in his sentences‘ conviction grew upon him t g 

than any reader can perceive, made her spurn ¢power. [lis will, yielded to g; 
ys his unwarrantable interdiction, as though it\ was often now disputed, the ground g 
were a child’s command. ‘Content yourself? maintained on the part of his wife, with a per 
with deserting a friend in trouble; but don’t >sistence and success that made him feel ter 
ask me to do the same.” against her. In the present contest, he was in 
“Silence! I wont have such language.” opposition to the stronger elements. The mis 


The foot of Adam Guy struck the floor with aS fortunes had come upon Lena’s old friend, and 


juick jar, this so quickened the sentiment of love, that 
“As you please,” was answered, and Lydia, S her husband's opposition only fanned it into a 
who had turned towards her husband, turned: blaze. She must see Lena, and the hand of 


rself away again, and bent down once> Adam Guy was not strong enough to hold her 


h fingers too weak to 





re over her needlework; but her hands back. If she sat wi 
trembled so that she could not make the carry the needle—silent, shrinking, and tren 
stitches, and so she let them fall idly in herSbling in nervous exhaustion—her will did not 
: give way for an instant. Her heart was 
Money is a great power. Out in the world, Sdrawing her towards Lena with the old strong 


id. 


self to be a little emperor in his sphere. He*SComprehending the heighth and depth, the 








) . . . . 
and among men, its selfish possessor feels him-<¢impulses, and she meant to go as she had sa 


‘ays to this man, ‘‘ Go,” and he goeth; and toClength and breadth of consequences, Adam 
that man, ‘*Come,” and he cometh; and few>Guy had power to visit on her head, she was 
taere be who set themselves in opposition toSready in this cause to brave them. Many 
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feelings that once writhed in anguish when<ma’am.” And the girl conducted Mrs, (jy, 
his foot trampled on them ruthlessly, now-along the narrow passage and stairway to {jy 


uve no response. They were dead—to jim. sfront room in the second story. 


he bond which united them was external ‘What name shall I say, ma’am?” T 

nly Internally, there was repulsion instead 2 servant’s manner was cheerful and intelligey 
attraction, and aversion instead of love. Mrs. Guy handed hera card, and she retir 

No further word passed between Lydia and< Nearly five minutes passed before Lena mai 


yst of the time with brows drawn down, andShad opportunity to note each article in 
ith shut tightly, musing, scheming, pon-croom. How mean and meagre every t| 
ing, and miserable, as he almost always¢looked, The car} was faded and threadba 


when at home—for only at home did he and the scant fur! re plain and out 


vd his will thwarted, and his commands setSfashion. Only two small! pictures hung ont 
naught. Lydia passed the hours as she walls, and they were portraits. A pair 


usually passed them, with busy hands, and china match boxes, and a small gilt candela! 


ressed feelings. All the outreaching im-?@composed the mantel ornaments. A pair 


ses and wants of her woman’s nature, had > painted shades, considerably worn, temper 


been crushed back, and lay bruised, broken, ‘the light at thewindows. How painfully allt 
1 helpless, against her heart, that ached, ‘contrasted itself in the mind of Mrs. G 
1 ached, with a dull, deep, unmitigated‘ with the attractive surroundings which, on | 
pair Poor wife! The pleasant children ¢ last visit, made so pleasant the home of L 
hich had been born to hope, in the far away 2 She remembered t choice books and pict 
urs when life and love threw hues of rosy 2 the statuettes and ts of taste, innumera 
e on the future, had long ago passed) with which her | nd had made beau 
ugh fire to the golden moloch set up by their dwelling Ah, how sad a fall had cor 
husband, and were dead! Mourning In the midst of her reverie, Mrs. Guy h 
em, her spirit refused to be comforted, but the footsteps of her friend, and rose to m 
tear-eyed and white-faced, in Rachel-like2her. In the. ents of intervening suspens 
ow Alas, poor wife! Time can never) her heart almost stood still. She had pictu 
restore these lost ones. They have faded<a pale, sad, wasted, and despondent cou 
m the earth, and will return no more. nance ; an almost hopeless being with whom s 
. could weep, but offer few words of comfort 
CHAPTER XVI. The door opened. Was that bright face, over 
On the day afterwards, Mrs. Guy called, ase which smiles wert porting with each ot 
had purposed, to see her old friend. It those eyes, brimmi with a loving wel: 
was a long time since they had met face to the face and eyes of Lena Hofland? Yes, ev 


and over two years since their last ex , 80. 
unge of formal visits. Her heart was now full ‘““Why, Lydia This is indeed a pleasur 
of sympathy, pity, and tender interest. TheSand she came forward quickly, grasping t 
ywrtune of Lena had awakened old feelings, ¢ hand of her old friend, and kissing her with 
came back upon her like a flood. When >heart-warmth that made the sluggish bl 
reached the pleasant little house, standing leap in new impulses along her veins. 
modestly back from the street, in which, years ‘Dear Lena!” said Mrs. Guy, as they 
ne by, she had passed many sweet hours ‘down, side by side, holding tightly each « th 
this dear friend, it looked so poor and¢hands, “1 cannot tell you how deeply this 


ull in contrast with her own spacious and 5 misfortune has touched me. I only heard of it 


int home, that she could not repress a sigh ¢Jast night, and it put sleep far from me.’ 


Lena, as she entered through the gate ‘‘What misfortune, dear?’ The sober hue 
| moved down the box-bordered walk lead- that fell over the countenance of Mrs. Hoflan 
to the door. Her hand trembled as she?did not by any means extinguish the sur 
ra l it to the bell and gave a timid ring. beams. 2 ; 
‘Is Mrs. Hofland at home?” Mrs. Guy glanced, meaningly, about the 
‘Yes ma’am,” answered the tidily dressed poorly furnished room 
servant, who admitted her to the Doctor’s office. “Oh, yes. I understand you. But, there 
‘Walk up stairs.” chas been no misfortune, Lydia. This change 
Mrs. Guy hesitated.” Sis wholly voluntary, and marks an ascent, not 


, . . ” 
‘“‘Walk up to the parlor, if you please, 2a descent in our fortunes, 


er husband during the evening, Guy sat for her appearance, and in that time, Mrs, Gy 

















ne 


NOTHING 


Mrs. Guy looked wonderingly into Lena's 


face. She did not understand her 


«Voluntary, Lena?” she questioned, 


“Yes, dear; entirely 80. 


The eyes of Mrs. Guy went wandering 


around the room again, and then came back to 


the face of her friend. 


“I do not understand it,” she said, shaking 


her head in a grave, doubting way. 
? 


“Oh, I can make it all clear. But first put 


of your bonnet, and lay aside your shawl 


You must make me a good visit. 


since you were here. 


“My heart has been with you, Lena. An 


old friend is worth a dozen new ones,” re 
turned Mrs Guy, as she drew off her bonnet 


Then they sat down again, side by side, and 


id in hand. 





“Tell meabout this change, Lena. Ittroubles 


me.” said Mrs. Guy. 


And now, the face of Mrs. Hofland grew 


sober, as thought went back to the painful 


trials out of which she ha I just come, 


“We were in debt, Ly lia,” she answered 


“Neither the Doctor nor I have looked as 


tro, as prudence requires. Our fastes | 


thoughts too much away from the homely 


economies of life, and the result was, embar 





eyes to the wrong and folly of all this, and we 


made up our minds to go back a little, and 


ike a new start in the world. So, we cavi 
yur house in Charles street, sold off every 
t] 


} ) 


irticle that we could do w 


s, and snugged ourselves away in thi 
vosey little place. It was large enough f 


ppiness once, and we still find it so again. 
e burden of debt being removed, our hearts 
ut to a lighter measure No, dear, it was 


not misfortune that brought us here, but honest 


} 


lependence. If the change works any social 


alienations, they will not hurt us; for we 
dwell too much in the real things of life to be 
affected by any new adjustment of its unreal 
things. We look more to hearts than faces. 
To lay has brought me a sweet compensation.” 

Lena paused, looking tenderly into her 
friend's face— 

“What, Lena?” 

“Your return, darling.” Tears sprang into 
her eyes, ‘My heart hasalways held youasa 
precious thing, Lydia. The old love has never 
grown dim—cannot grow dim—cannot die. If 
we have seemed to stand coldly apart, there 


has been no coldness with me. Cireum- 


stance, not interior change, has come between 


lt is so | nf 


sely to the relation between income and 


ent, Some rough experiences opened our 


thout, paid our 


or 
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is. I always felt that this was so; and now 


| know it To get back an old friend, Lydia, 


l 


s to gain more than I have lost 

Touched dceply by this, the heart of Lydia 
gushed in tears from her eyes. She had come, 
trying in her weakness, to gather up strength 
to support Lena in the hour of darkness and 
trial; but Lena was strong, and br ive, and 


cheerful. The storm, which, in her fear, had 


brought desolation to the heart of an old 
friend had swept by without harm The 
rarden of her mind had not lost a green 
nor a fragrant blossom. Before this calm 
strength, her own spirit bowed in tearful 


weakness Strong to comfort, a little while 


9"? 


And how is it with you, Lydia?” asked 


Mrs. Hofland, as she looked more closely at 


health and a mind ill at ease 


Tears filled the eyes of Lydia again; her 

ps quivered as she tried to answer. Then she 

1 her face against Lena, and stroegled with 
the rising tide. A few strong sobs shook her 
wasted frame 


‘Dear friend!’ murmured Lena, kissing her 


forehead, ‘‘God comforts ; God strengthens.” 
But, there was no reply. 
‘*Tt was not good for us to have held apart 


from each other so long,”’ murmured Lena. 


“Oh, no, no, it was not good But it was 


} 


my fault, not yours,” answered Lydia, “ and 


mine has been the loss. While you have grown 


stronger in the life-battle, | have grown 





weaker—weaker—wenaker. I thought y had 





suffered misfortune, and came to offer the love 


and sympathy that was in my heart; but find 
you brave and cheerful. Earthly storms can 


your soul has 





not shatter the fair temp! 

builded—earth!y clouds cannot darken its win- 

dows, Lena! With you is the beauty of life, 
rT 


with me its desol 





ion 
‘*No, no, my friend; do not say that,”’ re- 


‘* There is beauty for all -peace 


‘Not for me,” was sadly responded—* not 
forme. I have lost my way in the world, and 
something tells me that I shall never find it 
again—never.” 

“Dear Lydia! How strangely you talk. 
Do not let such thoughts haunt your soul. 
Tormenting epirits hav e rained access to your 
mind and afflict you with their dark sugges- 
tions. Lookup, up, to God who is the comforter, 


the enlightener, the sustainer. He will makea 


>plain way for you? He will strike rifts in the 


cloud; He will bring you peace. 
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Not in this world, Lena.”’ Mrs, Guy raised 
id, and turned a pale face, over which a 
calm had fallen, upon her friend. * Not 
is world, Lena.” She repeated the sen- 
in a steady voice. 
He will, He will; but you must look up.” 
I cannot, Lena. 
Oh, my friend, the promise is to every one 
e unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
and 1 will give you rest. We cannot 
to any state of mind beyond God's reach 
down to Mans 


ympathy, He came 


extremity, We cannot be in any suffer 
r darkness, or temptation, throu 
not pass in the Incarnation, and out ol 
Ile cannot lift us. He know our so! 
He is acqua nted with ou { el To. 


s human consciousness He received all 


le human suffering, and by subduing the 


om which it flowed, changed sorrow into 

und grief into gladness.”’ 

lt may be so, Lena; but I have lost my 
1d cannot find it again, 


in upon—I stand alone \ 





l am worse than widow 
i bear with me a little, and hear me 
k as I never thought to speak in the ear 
ing mortal. Delicacy, honor, 1 t—all, 


terance 


ppose my speech—yet, only in 1 


ean my poor heart be saved from palsy. 


eetness of your life, as 1 see it now, has 


me feel, more painfully, the bitterness 


own, Lena, my soul is imprisoned and 


ving; and only death can give it release. 


has shut the door and turned 


Oh, Lydia! Don'ttalk so, I shall think 
mind wandering.” 

wan 
Mrs. 


und felt a cold shudder run to her heart 


strange gleam shot across Lydia's 
a strange light flashed in her eyes 
uggestion was unfortunate 

[ should not wonder if it went 

iy,’’ said Mrs, 


lost their reason through Lig 


Guy, mournfully. “* Women 


ilel suffering 
mine.” 


his is not well, dear,” answered Lena. 


us be strong and brave let us endure and 


itient. God’s better time will come. Out of 
tribulation the saints go upward, at last, 
robed and rejoicing.” 
t Lydia shook her head slowly and sad 
drawing a little away, said—‘“If you will 
ear me, well, 
art break.” 
stantly Lena threw an arm around her 


I can keep silent though 


1. ‘Dear Lydia! say on. Speak to me 


[ were a sister—nay, uearer and dearer 
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rkness in her soul—he 


How 
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the ears of Mrs. H 
named Adam Guy, 
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love As well asw 
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Ss yoice gave Lena anot 


nued, bitterly —* Hay 


the lion’s tooth ?—Yes, | 


re truly speaking, a ca 


perpetually strugg! 


whom the animal nature 


I grow weaker an 


\ little 


udful! You are tall 
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“Tam talking in sober earnest, Lena. It i 
even as | have said My children, as they 
grow older, grow more and more away iron 
my influence. Adam, who is like his father in 
everything, sets himself against me 80 reso 
lutely, that I am often powerless in my efforts 

move him. If his father is present, an 
yppeal against my authority 1s generally con 
sive. The boy is both avaricious and cruc 


1 I see these evils gaining strength daily 


£ 
that | eun do, is like beating the wind 


hn is forever in contention with Adam, and 
are growing { hate each othe f Ly i, 
ws herself in mad antagonism against her 
ers, and takes more pleasure in strife 
in anything clse She does not seem to 
f ny moral sense whatever any con 
nee any reverence ny three younger 
lren are like the e ’ do not wish ft 
until they 1 me grown up men at 
en; for they ll either tear each othe 
incaged beasts, art in undying hate 
to be the mother o uch a brood! Woul 
I had died a baby in my mother's arn } 
up feelings overflowed their*boundaries 
1 Mrs. Guy fell upon her friend, and wept, 
, for a long ti 
Forgive me, Lena, } aid, on reé 
g calmness, ‘“‘for having intruded | 
h should have been sacred to myself 
ver thought to have spoken thus to any 
ng soul; but, there are times of weakness, 
nh utterance becomes a necessity Ah, 
i, if I could have talked to you of what 
sin my heart, years ago, it might hav 
en better. The burden of unexpressed ar 
sh has been too great for me. lam con 
ous of daily decreasing strength. Mind and 
ly are fast giving way Ll feel weak and 
wildered nearly all the time. The elements 


with which I have to conte nd, are too strong 


for me.’ 

‘God is strong. Lay your burden on him, 
Lydia 

“T have turned from Him, and He has turned 
from me,”’ answered Mrs. Guy, in a hopeless 
kind of utterance 

“Nay, nay, my dear friend! God is an ever 
present help to all who look to him.” 

“That may be so, Lena; but we do not 


k to Him. Ours is a godless house. No 
praying; no Bible reading; no church going. 
We are heathen.” 

“T do not wonder that you are ip darkness 
and bewilderment, Lydia,” said Mrs. Hofland, 
soberly and impressively, “I do not wonder 


that your children are growing up in strife. 
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I donot wonder that your eyes look fearfully 
down the future. If there is no regard for 
in your house; no storing of precious 
from the Bible in the minds of your 
children; no lifting of hearts upward in prayer 
to God, the case is bad indeed. You must try 
to change all thi 
But Mrs. Guy shook her head, murmuring, 
in a weak way—* 1 cannot.” 


** Don't 


remem! 
iuren 
and Frank stood 
cast down, Mrs 


her eyes as she 


iu 
Mrs. Hof 
Their entrance having interrupted 
ersation, when resumed, it kept away 
he unhappy subject in which it had 
from the beginning, and reached a more 
ul elevation 
“Ve ill eome to see me, Lena 
Mrs. Guy, ¢ » held tightly the hand of Mrs 
Hofland, 
‘O yes 
*Come soon 
“Yes, very soon.” 
‘Remember me to your good husband. 
wish he were, as once, Adam's friend 
‘‘He would stand his friend to-day, Lydia, 
if there were any need of service. If there is a 
distance between them, it is not, I can assure 


you, the Doctor's fault 


‘TL know that, Wena Adam proved himself 


unworthy of such a friend, Whatever distance 
intervenes, he made it. But we'll not tall 
that. ood by, dear! Come very soon 
don’t know how much good it will do me.” 
There was a prolonged, tightly given pres- 
sure of hands, and then the two friends sepa- 
rated. Lydia returned to her large, elegantly 
furnished house, and to her husband who 
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counted his gold by many thousands; but re- 


irned with a heavy heart, It lk oked, in her 


ght, more cheerless, more desolate than 





ever, now that she had felt the love-warmth of 
Lena’s home. She went, in pity and sympathy 
for an old friend in misfortune, but returned, 
sadly conscious that with her was the mis 
tune, and with Lena the sunshine of a true 


pros perity. 


CUAPTER XVII. 

The sad revelation made by Mrs Guy touch- 
her home-life, wrought a painful impression 
the mind of Mrs. Hofland, whose feelings 

were strongly interested for her old friend, 

and went out towards her in a yearning desire to 
ve help, comfort, and strength to bear up 
under the heavy burdens laid upon her weak 
shoulders. She was in her thought nearly all 
e while. On the second day after her visit, 

Lena called on Mrs. Guy. It so happened, 

that Mr. Guy had returned home for some 

purpose late in the forenoon, and was leaving 
the house, as Lena came up the steps. Mrs. 

Hofland smiled, and said, 

‘Good morning, Mr. Guy.” 


The merchant frowne 





nodded coldly, and 
passed her in a rude manner, It was meant 
r the cut direct. For an instant, Lena 
hesitated to ring the bell. But a thought of 
her unhappy friend enabled her to throw the 
nsult behind her as athing of no account. She 
1 Lydia with eyes wet from recent weeping. 

} 


It’s the old story,” said Mrs, Guy, answer 





i¢ the questioning looks of Mrs. Hofland, and 
trying to smile indifferently as she dried her 
tears,—‘ The old story of strife about money.” 
And she held up some bank bills that were 
crumpled in her hand, ‘TI asked Adam, just 
now, for a hundred dollars; and here are fifty, 
just half of what I need. 


I ask for twenty, I get ten, and hard words to 


It is always so. If 
make up the balance. I’m the most extrava 
rant woman that ever lived! How did I 
manage when my whole income came through 
my needle ?—ha! So he talks. Money! 
Heaven knows, I often wish there was none of 


it in the world, But, didn’t you meet Adam at 


~9?? 


‘Yes; but, I don’t think he recognized me.” 
‘Not recognize you!” Mrs. Guy’s counte- 
nance changed a little. 

‘‘No. He passed me with a distant nod, as 
if I were a stranger.” 

The eyes of Lydia fell to the floor, and she 
sat musing for some time, 
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p it.” 

often, Lydia,’’ was the 
Hofland, as she kissed 
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- now rest upon your life,” said Mrs, Guy, as> your soul is made of money, there are other 

they parted at the door, souls of better material, thank God! Adam 

On the return of Adam Guy, at dinner time, > Guy !—Doctor Hofland and his wife don’t waut 

» Any his first words on meeting his wife, were— your money. They are richer than you are, 

Mla « What did that fellow’s wife want here ?”’ or ever will be, though you live a thougand 

Be «] don't understand you,” answered Lydia,‘ years, and double your possessions each year.” 

a coldly. ‘Of whom are you speaking ?” The money struck the face of Guy, and fell 

am “You know very well of whom I’m speaking.”’ 5 at his feet upon the floor. The act stunned 

But Lydia shook her head perversely. him. There was a look and tone of defiance 

pa “Wasn't that Dr. Hofland’s wife I saw at» in his wife that overawed him for a little while. 

7 the door this morning ?” He did not understand the way to deal with 
rel “Lena called to see me; but you didn’t mean > this aspect of antagonism. 

u her when you said that fellow’s wife?” ‘* Keep yeur money, if you will, sir!” added 


’ , “T meant her, and you know it. What did 


she want ?” 


rs “If you were curious on the subject, you 
b should have inquired yourself,” returned Mrs 
oo Guy, with ill-disg iised contempt in her tone 

. and manner. ‘So you knew her?” 

4 “Of course I knew her.” 

a * And passed her without recognition ?” 

SS “T did, and mean to always.” 

“Why ?” 

a “Because I don’t like her nor her prin 

ciples. She's not a true woman, and I warn 

: u to have nothing to do with her.” 

ag ‘Not a true woman! Heaven save the 

aa ’ mark! Pray draw a picture of one. I would 
ins like to have your ideal above all things. Per- 
J 4 haps I might copy after it.” 

if “Oh, you can snet r! but that amounts to 
as nothing,” retorted Guy, rather impotently 

7 ‘ His wife’s scorn grew sharper every day. 

a “Look here, Adam,” said Lydia, speaking 
% ’ resolutely —** [ don’t trouble myself in regard 
bak to your friendships, and I beg you will not 

ea trouble yourself in regard to mine. I have 
Ls been to see Lena, as I told you, and Lena has 
om returned the visit. It shall be no fault of mine 
in if the restored intercourse is not perpetual.” 
ae “Very well, madam, Set yourself in de 
yen fiance. But don’t complain of the conse 
It’s juences. You wanted a hundred dollars this 
“ morning. I understand it now.” 

oa “Lydia, who had been turning away from 
the her husband, wheeled round, under a sudden 
4 impulse, and confronting him, with flashing 
J eyes, said— 

r Tk “What do you mean, sir?” 

ae “T presume you understand me,” was re- 
be: plied, in a cold, sneering manner. ‘“ Where 

are the fifty dollars I gave you?” 

» Mrs, Guy thrust her hand into her pocket, 
and taking therefrom the roll of bank bills re- 
may ceived from her husband a few hours before, 
ain flung them into his face, saying 


“There they are! Take them again. If 





the excited and outraged woman. “I hate 
the name of money. It is an offenee to me 
From this day, my lips shall not ufter the word 


to you. Dole it out as you may, in miserly 


ttances, it will be all the same to me. There 


is not a woman in the city, sir, whose hus- 
band’s property reaches, at the utmost, half of 
your possessions, whose wardrobe is not twice 
the value of mine. I have been ashamed to 
appear in company; but that feeling is gone. 
The discredit is yours, not mine.” 

“Silence, madam! I will not hear this!” 

As often before, when he felt himself borne 
down by his wife’s indignant reaction upon 
outrage, Guy stood upon authority, and com- 
manded silence 

‘It wont do, Adam Guy,” said Lydia, with 


a smile curling her pale lip. “You may rob, 


but you cannot silence me.” 
‘Rob! 


“Yes, rob; that is the word. He that 


re you going crazed ?” 

withholds what is just, is as much a robber as 

he that plunders by force; and meaner, be- 

cause more cowardly. Do you understand me?” 
se No ” 

‘‘Turn it over in your thought as often as 
you turn a dollar before spending it, and per- 
haps the meaning will be clear 

‘Your precious friend has been giving you 
some lessons in duty, I see,” retorted Guy. 
‘A few more visits, and I'll find the door 
locked against me. After ruining her own 
husband, she has become ambitious of more 
extended operations. I'll send the Doctor a 
note, requesting him to keep his vicious cattle 
at home.”’ 

‘‘ Happily, the Doctor knows your quality, 
and will take the performance for what it is 
worth,” said Mrs, Guy, nothing daunted by 
the vulgar threat. ‘*Men who stand at his 
height, read such as you ata glance. Send 
the note, It matters nothing to me.” 

Baffled by the coolness of his wife’s scorn, 


Adam Guy broke out again into passionate 
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command, Lydia fixed her eyes sternly upon 
him for some moments, holding his gaze long 
enough to let him understand that she defied 
him; then, turning from him, she left the room. 

At his feet lay the crumpled bank bills, 
thrown by Lydia in his face a little while 
before. Most men, after such a scene, would 
have let them lie on the carpet, if certain of 
their being swept into the street. But, in his 


eyes, money was too precious a thing to be 


in any jeopardy. So, stooping to the floor, 
Guy took up the bills, and thrust them into his 
vest pocket, muttering in an undertone 

{1 good illustration of the value she sets 
upon money. A man might as well pour wa- 
ter into a sieve, as place it at the discretion of 
h a woman.” 
In spite of the insult he had received from 


his wife, Adam Guy felt a secret pleasure 
growing out of her declaration that she would 
never again ask him for money. He wished 
in his heart that she might stand by her 
threat. There was no way in which she could 

t self-punishment so agreeable to her 
husband as this. Her demands for money, so 
incessantly made, and so steadily resisted, he 


had always regarded as excessive. This had 
been the bone of contention between them 
from the beginning. Always doling out re- 
luctantly, and too often, in complaint of 
extravagance, he had kept Lydia so bare of 
money, that constant application became a 
necessity. To-day, it was two or three dollars > 
4 seamstress; to-morrow, a dollar for the 
washerwoman ; the day after, five dollars for 
market money; and the day after that, a 
dollar and a half for sawing and putting away a 
cord of wood, for which the poor wood-sawyer 
had waited two hours. So the changes rung in- 
cessantly. It was literally true, as he often 
alleged—‘‘ Money! money !—nothing but mo- 
ney! The first thing in the morning, and the 
thing at night. I can’t show myself 

without hearing the word money !” 

He would not trust his wife with any large 
sum for disbursement. We doubtif he eve 

her so much as a hundred dollars at 

e time in his life. That kind of liberality 
would, he felt sure, encourage extravagance 
He must hold the purse-strings tightly, and 
} w for what ,use every dollar that left 
his possession was given. No wonder then, 
that it was ‘*Money, money—nothing but 
ney.”’ His own act made perpetual demand 
sole means of home subsistence. 
Was Lydia really in earnest in what she had 


said? He dwelt on her declaration curiously, ? 
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Mildred Talcott. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 

“Flora, I’ve made up my mind, and I shall 
never alter it,” said my cousin Mildred Talgott, 
as she burst into the room where I sat, putting 
the finishing touches to a small drawing of an 
old English castle drowsing amidst its oaks 
aud elms, and my pencil paused at the last 
leaf on the topmost bough of the tallest oak 
as I looked up at the face, flushed and vivid 
with anger and determination. 

“What have you made up your mind to?” I 
asked solicitously, as the girl came and stood 
still before me, on y her defiant liy s and eyes 
telling me she was at a white heat of anger 

“That | will never be the wife of Fletcher 
North,” she said, each word slow and distinct 
as though she weighed it well in pronouncing it 

“Oh, Mildred, has it come to this?” with a 
great swell of pity, and regret at my heart. 
My words and my look stung her, as no re 
proaches could have done; a shadow of pain 

my, Went over her face, but she put it ba 
with her strong will and roused pride, and 
sat lown in the nearest chair 

‘Yes, Flora, it’s just come to this. I've 
seen Fletcher North for the last time.”’ 

Mildred, who is responsible for this?” I 


ed, feeling that words would only chafe 


and harden her in her present excitement. 

‘He is, and must take the consequences. 
Nothing but absolute submission on my side 
would satisfy the authoritative, tyrannical spirit 
the man; and no living one shall ever 
reak the soul of Mildred Talcott under his 
‘on will. I will not be trodden on.” 


‘But are you sure 

“Yes,” anticipating my question. ‘I am 
sure that this is just what Fletcher North is 
bent on; that I never could be happy with 
him as my husband, unless I would submit 
myself unquestioning to his absolute au- 
thority, which I never will do. To think how 
he has dared to talk to me during the last 
hour!” She beat her foot on the carpet the 
damask roses widened in the cheeks of Mildred 
Talcott. 

It was some time before her anger and ex- 
citement sufficiently subsided to allow her to 
relate to me what had transpired betwixt her 
and the man whose betrothed wife she had 
been. 

I knew Mildred would not conceal, diminish, 
or expand one fault, for she was constitution 
ally truthful to the finest fibre of her nature. 

lt appeared that my cousin’s particular of: < 
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fence, had been a ride she had taken to the Fort 
three days before, with an old classmate of 
Fletcher North’s, and one who had been a 
former rival of himself. 

To do Mildred justice, she was in no wise 
responsible for the ride, and had consented to 
it with reluctance. She had engaged to go 
with a party of friends, but one or two unex- 
pected additions to the company crowded the 
+, and Mildred was obliged to go in a 


5 





smaller vehicle, and to accept the escort of a 





man, whose petty ambition and selfish life 


aims her womanly instincts penetrated and 


he was the brother of one of 


The young man managed to have the fact 
of Mildred’s ride with himself communicated 
to Fletcher North, under circumstances, and 
in @ manner which must have been peculiarly 
irritating to the young lover. 

He had visited his betrothed ‘in no very 
amiable frame of mind; and his reproaches, 
which in this case at least, were not deserved, 
stung my rash impulsive cousin into a great 


anger, and at last those two, who would have 


gone to prison and to death for the love they 
bore each other, had said a cold, brief, final 
farewell 
‘*Now, Flora, who was to blame this time 
} exclaimed Minnie as sheturned 
and confronted me, after concluding her story 
‘I think you were both to blame.” 
‘‘Both to blame!” the summer lightning 


“Would you 


ustice, Flora Ames? 


flashing out of her brown eyes. 


have me submit to such in 


I meekly acknowledge that Fletcher 





has the right to call me deceitful, a flirt, 
and like all the rest of my sex, uncertain and 
unreliable, caught by every new fancy, and 
unworthy the love of a true, honest man ?”’ 

‘It was very hard, Minnie, and this time, 
wholly undeserved; but a calm explanation of 
the facts, and a little forbearance on your 
part, would soon have convinced him of his 
mistake; and you know then, he would not 
have been slow in acknowledging it.” 

“Flora, I am not a saint. I am an im- 
pulsive, sensitive woman. I cannot be calm 
and tame, under such stinging words, and 
Fletcher North shall never have an opportunity 
to repeat them—never.” 

I saw with pain and sorrow, that there was 
no use to attempt reasoning with her, on this 
matter, and I sat still, and she looked up in- 
quiringly in my face, and read in my eyes, 
fastened on hers, whose beauty I feared would 


be her sorrow, the thoughts in my heart. 
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“ Ah, Flora,” she cried out, “why will youS winter snows and summer grasses, and my 
always take that man’s part?” 
‘Because I always feel, Mildred, he is, de-‘ side of her sister in their native village, where 


mother had been laid two years before by the 


spite his faults of temper, despite his sensitive-¢ the former had been married and died. 

ness, which makes him exacting, and at times Mildred and I were only children, and we 

severe, what so few men are, strong and good,¢had been thrown much together from our 
nd generous to the core. And when such a>childhood, and loved each other like sisters, 
vn brings his heart to a woman, a man whose Our home was in the country, my cousin’s in 
trength she can lean on, whose love she can?the city; but we lived only ten miles apart, 


I 


n, I think she has found a treasure, soSand long, frequent visits, were interchanged by 
past all price or naming, that it is only with? 


s. 
anguish I can see her for any pique, or false) Mildred, my cousin, had many rare and 
pride, put away from her, what never will in¢ lovable qualities of character. She was intelli- 
all probability come to her life again.” 5 gent, generous, impulsive, most womanly in all 
Many changes went over the face, “fair asSher sympathies and affections. But she was 
lily,” “*blooming as a rose,” while I spoke; ? proud and self-willed, and she was the idol of 
and the voice of Mildred Talcott had not its old‘ her father, whose wealth enabled him to gather 
steadiness of tone as it slipped through the2every grace and luxury about his darling child; 
silence which followed my speech, this ques-Sand when Mildred bloomed into her beautif 

tion, ‘‘ Well, Flora, what would you do if youc womanho: d, real sorrow and discipline were 
stood in my shoes just this minute ?” Snames almost as vague and void to her as 

“‘I hope, Mildred, that I should be forbear-¢ Egyptian hieroglyhs 

ing and forgiving, and above all, ready to Many men admired her ; many women loved 
.dmit the relations and circumstances which¢ her; and with her grace, and social brilliancy, 
would go to palliate the severity and injustice2she adorned any society into which she was 


Fletcher North, for a true man is worth thrown. 
forgiving something.” 0 Fletcher North did not meet her until she 


< 


And then——” Swas twenty-three, and he was then in the first 

*“‘t should send for Fletcher North, andcyear of his professional studies. He had a 
acknowledge what part soever I had borne in>hard struggle to get through college, but he 
had energy, talent, persistence of purpose, and 


the wrong 





‘Never, Flora Ames, never!” Mildred 5these are better than any fortune. Mild: 
Talcott sprang to her feet, and commencedShad sufficient innate nobility of character to 
pacing the chamber back and forth, and the 2recognize and do homage to the man, Fletcher 
unshine whirled and flashed its bright wheelsS North, and in less than six months after their 
about her proudly lifted head. “I cannot first meeting they were betrothed. But things 
emean myself as you would have me, Flora ;>did not run smoothly after this; I think there 
I am not made of that flexible material which¢ was blame on both sides. The young man was 
bends and yields to a man’s arrogant will. I >stung too frequently at the thought of Mildred’s 
shall never bow my pride to ask Fletcher‘ wealth, and his own poverty; and though her 
North's pardon, and he may go and find some? father did not dispute the election of his child, 
woman after his own heart, the chief canon ofS still Fletcher North, with his keen intuitions 
whose matrimonial creed shall be to obey her<of character, knew very well that the old 
le 
laugh, that after all was strained and hollow, § choice. 
and left the room. On the other hand, Mildred was not used to 

My thoughts followed her with a faint hopeS making the happiness of another the law of 
that the girl’s better nature would triumph ;¢her l'fe, and though she was capable of any 


“4 


d and master.”” And Mildred finished with a 2 man’s ambition was sorely disappointed in her 


but with only a faint one, for I knew the worst > amount of heroie self sacrifice, her proud spirit 
part of her had gained the ascendency now,‘ was restive under anything that seemed like 
and that her intense pride and self-will, bruught 2 control; and the strong wills of both came in 
into sharp collision with her conscience and> frequent collision; and misunderstandings and 
her affections, would hardly yield, whatever‘ brief alienations often occurred betwixt the 
the struggle might cost her. é lovers. 

Mildred Talcott’s mother and my own wereS In every case their affection had finally 
sisters. Half a score of years had the former¢triumphed. But at last the pride of the man 
slept well under the charming coverlet of>and woman had fairly confronted each other, 
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and Mildred blind and infatuated could not see 
that her place and her power was in immediate 
concession and forbearance. 

Half an hour later, she came back to me, 
and when I had ofe glance at her face, there 
was no need she should have spoken. 

“Come, Flora, put on your bonnet. I want 
to go down to the shore while the tide is 
coming in, and gather some sea plants; and 
we will never speak on this matter again. I 
have concluded to return Fletcher North his 
letters, as soon as I get home. It is best so. 
We should never be happy together. At least, 
Iam not willing to make the concessions 
which alone would insure that happiness. I 
shall be brave, too, Flora, for I am resolved to 
forget him.”’ 

I did not answer. I knew that days of slow 
pain, and nights of silent heart-aching, lay 
before the proud, self-willed giri; and I re- 
member thinking that nothing but long and 
sharp discipline, could soften her imperious 
spirit, so that its boughs should yield mellow 
and golden fruits of patience, forbearance, 
and long-suffering. 

“Flora!” Flora! The well known voice 
rang down the garden walk, and reached me in 
asmall arbor, which was rolled up in grape- 
vines, whose goblets of emerald were darkening 
into purple in the dying August days. 

I gathered up the half-hemmed handker- 
chief, which had divided my attention for the 
last two hours with a volume of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poems, and the sky, over whose azure 
fields lay here and there the great, rumpled 
breadths of bleached clouds. Five years have 
gone since my cousin Mildred Talcott and | 
held our last conversation of Fletcher North, 
and three of these had I been the well- 
beloved and happy «ife of him whose voice 
had just summoned me from alternate reading 
and reverie 

“Frank !—what in the world sent you home 
so early?” as I came toward a pair of out- 
stretched arms, and a face made comically < 
wry for the occasion. 

“What in the world has become of you, Mrs. 
Welden, that I’ve searched every closet and 
corner of the house, and had to resort to the 
open air before I found your missing self.” 

“Simply because I was down in the arbor, 
making a desperate effort to combine the 
practical and poetical ‘for an hour.’ ”’ 

“Por three of them, you mean,” seizing my 
hands, and drawing me into the sitting-room, 
where he held his watch before my eyes 


“One o'clock !—why, Frank, is it possible? 
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“Yes, and a man who comes to his home in 
a perilous state of starvation, and finds his 
wife reading, the poems in her hand, and the 
clouds in the heavens over her head, when she 
ought to be seasoning his soup, or peeling his 
potatoes, must be a model husband, if she gets 
a kiss instead of a scolding.” 

And in the midst of my laughing, he gave 
me a practical proof of his claims to the ma- 
trimonial appellation. 

“*You shall have your lunch in ten minutes,” 
and I was starting for the dining room; but 
a strong arm held me back. 

‘‘ You will just tell Dinah to set the table, 

and sit down by me while I read the paper, 
and you bring all your feminine taste and 
acuteness to bear on the contents of this,” 
lipping a small morocco case into my hands. 
I opened it, and there on its snowy mound of 
velvet lay a daintily carved pin, and ear-rings, 
with a thick blossoming of pearls amongst 
leaves of emerald.” 

For a little while, I could not speak. Frank 
had stretehed himself on the lounge, and at last 
J put my arms about his neck, and my lips spoke 
few thanks because my heart held so many. 

‘But, Frank, we are poor folks, and these 
must have been very expensive.” 

‘**You little Yankee 
stinets are always awakened with every present 
I made fifty dollars yesterday, 


whose economic in- 





I bring you. 
and there it is. 

‘But fifty don’t grow on young doctor's 
bushes every day——” 

I was summarily ordered to leave this sen- 
tence unfinished, and, as Dinah came in at 
that momeni to set the table, I threw myself on 
an ottoman by the lounge, and Frank drew out 
his paper. 

‘‘Hurrah! hurrah! and the newly printed 
sheet made several flashing gyrations over my 
head. 

‘Why, Frank, what in the world does ail 
you ?—you came near making me upset my 


: ; ” 
Jeweiry. 


‘‘Girabaldi’s had another victory. There is 
hope for Italy. Thank God for that.” 

But the quick motion had started something 
from its deep repose in one corner of Frank’s 
vest pocket, and I saw the snowy half of a 
dainty envelop peeping out from it. 

‘« What have you there ?” 

«« My dear child, I had quite forgotten, it is a 
letter from your cousin Mildred,” and he laid 
it in my lap. I seized it eagerly, and I was not 
long in devouring its contents. I laid the 
letter down, saying to Frank— 
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‘* Mildred is coming to us next week!” 

“That is good news.” 

‘* Most blessed news ! 
how sorrow and trial have developed and 
ennobled that girl!” 

Frank put down his paper, and looked in 
my face, with eyes out of which some grave 
thought had chased all the laughter. 

‘You women are strange beings, Flora,’’ he 
said. 

‘I suspect we are, darling. Who would 
have believed that Mildred Talcott, petted, 
flattered, spoiled as she had been all her life, 
would have met so bravely the storm which 
poured down so suddenly into the full bloom 


of her young womanhood. One shock followed 
another so rapidly, too. First, there was her 
father’s failure, which, terrible as the crisis 
was, would never have transpired, if it had 
not been for the villany of one of his partners, 
and the folly of another. Then came, a little 
later, the fever and paralysis, which kept her, 





the most tender and tireless of nurses, by night 

l by day, in that still, darkened, sick room, 

r two years. And bravest of all, was her 

up the last dollar to her father’s cre- 

rs, and going South to teach. I always 

that Mildred had in her the elements of a 

‘ue and noble woman—but alas! prosperity 
would never have developed them.”’ 

** And you think, my darling, that God sent 

ur cousin that series of sharp afflictions that 

he true womanhood in her might develop its 

own strength and graces?” asked my hus- 


band, thoughtfully, turning the rings on my 


‘*] think so.” 

‘* But, Flora, you have not named what has 
rays seemed to me the crowning deed in your 
cousin’s life, and that was, her refusal to marry 
Mr. Kennedy. He was a rich man, and though ¢ 





he was twenty-five years her senior, a ‘“‘splendid 
’as the world goes. Only think what 
a palace-home she would have had, for his 


match,’ 


ilth and tastes would have surrounded her 
e with all those luxuries which, with her 
esthetic character and habits, must have made 





lionaire’s offer a mighty temptation to 
her. It required some moral heroism to turn 
way from all these things, and face the hard, 
lding life, by which she was to earn her 

y bread.” 

‘My poor Mildred!” 
tears in my eyes. ‘I believe it was the, 
memory of Fletcher North, which steeled her ‘ 
heart against all the shining promises of the 


I spoke now with the 





? 


millionaire.’ 


Oh, Frank, to think § 


othe hills.” 
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“Fletcher Nort 
young lawyer in New York, didn’t you ?” 


—you told me he was 9 
“Yes; why do you ask me?” 
2 Qh, because!” 

«*’Cause is no answer, as my school-teacher 
used to say.”’ 

Just then, Dinah entered, and said that « 
ner was ready, and my thoughts leaped in 
another channel 

‘¢] must have the front chamber ready at 
once, for Mildred Frank, I want new « 
tains for the windows, and I shall hang the 
walls with those pictures I had designed for 
the sitting-room. Ah, how happy we shall be 
together !”’ 

‘So happy that I expect to be jealous,” 
laughed my husband, as he led me out to 


dinner. 


The next week, Mildred came. It was just 
after supper, and I was ng the pages of a 
new magazine, w Frank tumbled half a 
dozen great, pur] plums into my lap, the 
first fruits of a young tree whose green boughs 
had peeped all the summer into my chamber 


window. 
‘“‘See here! There is a carriage coming 


this way. The cars must be in,” said Frank, 





suddenly lifting 
What if it 


a bound of my heart 


‘‘ There is a face looking out! 
were Mildred’s !"’ w 

The carriage stopped. Frank hurried to the 
door, and I heard his ‘*Come quick, Flora,” 


and then I knew! She was in my arms a half 


minute later, and for the next half hour our 


tears spoke better words than our lips could 


My cousin was little changed in looks, unless 
it was in that change which the inward spirit 
gives to the outward face. That oval face 
with its bright, smooth bands of hair—the 
eyes, always shit but full of all shifts 


and deceits of color, were just like Mildred 
Talcott’s of five years ago But the lips had 
not the same smiles—something had changed, 
softened, sweetened them, as it had her whole 
manner, and something in her very look and 
presence would have told one that she had 
been acquainted with sorrow—that it had 
clarified, mellowed, ripened her soul. 

u for rest, Flora, darling 
as she laid her head in 
«And this 


‘‘T have come to ys 
cousin,” said Mildred, 
my lap, the day after her arrival. 
little cottage of yours is such an alluring nest, 
that I fear I shall fold my wings here forever.” 

‘‘And you shall, Mildred, unless you spread 
them to goto some finer and statelier home 
than my nest can offer you, hung here among 
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She understood me, and her hand caught 
and detained mine, wandering through the 
dark, bright mazes of her loosened hair, and 
the brightness of her face waned into something 
sorrowful as the pale moon, and a wind from 
the east blew coldly over the soul of Mildred 
Talectt. 

«“] shall never go to any fine and stately 
home, Flora,” she said, sadly and steadily. 

“Oh, yes,” I hurried to say, “I always 
walk into a bright country, when I dream of 
your future, Mildre i.” 

She shook her head : ‘* The days of my dreams 
are over, Flora.”’ 

[cast about in my mind for an answer I 
think she divined what I was doing, for she 
opened her eyes and looking in mine asked, 
‘Flora, do you remember what you said to me 
five years ago last month, about the love of a 
true, strong man ?” 

“T remember, Mildred.”’ 

«“ Well, I have lived to learn the truth of all 
that, and having known and put aside the true 
love once, I cannot be satisfied with any lower 
and less.” 

Just then, my husband entered the room 
“Get on your hats in a hurry, girls. I want to 
take you down to the Fort before sunset.” 

That evening I related to Frank the conver- 
sation I had had with Minnie. At the close he 
walked rapidly up and down the room several 
times, apparently quite lost in thought. 

At last he came to me. ‘Flora, I must go 
to New York to-morrow.” 

“Por what, pray?” 

“No matter, now; on some private business.” 
I was thoroughly provoked. ‘* You men are 
allalike, Frank Welden. Here I thought you 
vere listening to all I have been telling you; 
instead of which, your thoughts have been 


absorbed in business; I don’t believe you've 


heard one word I've said.” 
“Oh, yes. I have, every one.” 

“But didn’t think it worth replying to?” 

Frank laughed and pulled my hair. ‘You 
foolish little puss, if you could see the length 
of your nose into my thoughts you'd be satis- 
fied with them.” 

I was obliged to take him at his word, and 
“make up,” and the next day my husband 
left for New York, promising to tell me the 
nature of his business after his return. 

In two days he was home again, but he 
maintained a strict silence regarding the matter 
which had taken him away, only laughing at 
my stimulated curiosity, and promising that it 
should be appeased next week. 
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One day, not long after Frank’s return, he 
took me on a long ride to visit one of his 
patients. Mildred was not feeling quite strong, 
and did net accompany us. It was a still, 
drowsing afternoon, in the early September. 
Our way lay through an old cross country 
road, stretching like a soiled silver ribbon 
betwixt the high banks on either side. The 
sweet, piney scents of the woods close at hand, 
drifted through the air, and curtains of silver 
and dun mist were hung around the distant 
mountains. The air was full of tropical lan- 
guors; 
into that reverie of the tropics, which soothes 


indeed, the whole earth seemed lapsed 
her heart every Autumn. The deep azure 
overhead was scarred here and there with thin 
frostings of cloud, and once we came upon a 
solitary maple kindled into a scarlet flame, 
and lifting its fiery red torch amid the green 
forest trees. 

I do not remember that Frank or I spoke 
but once during that ride back and forth of 
twenty miles; for the presence of that Autumn 


100N in its still, intense beauty, brimmed 


flert 


our souls so full and deep, that there was only 
om for silence. That once, I said, “Oh, if 





Mildred was only wi 


‘* The afternoon will 


have its costly gifts for 
her too,” answered my husband, lightly touch- 
ing his horse with his whip, but I did not 
penetrate his meaning. 

It was near sunset when we reached home. 
Mildred met me at the front door, her eyes 
wide, and struck through with a strange radi- 


ance, an 1 her face li 





ed into a great tremu- 


i0US JOY 


‘Oh, Mildred,” I said, 


come with us this afternoon?” 


‘“‘why didn’t you 
and I put my 
arms about her. 

and I 
knew by her voice that she did not regret it, 
that she had been shaken by a great surprise 


‘‘Oh, Flora, why did I stay at home?” 


and a great joy. 

‘* What does it mean?” 

She did not answer—she drew me towards 
the parlor door. A gentleman sitting on the 
lounge rose up and came towards me with a 
smile, and offered me his hand. I searched 
the strong, bold lineaments a moment, and then 
I knew them. ‘Mr. North!” I exclaimed. 

«Yes, Mrs. Welden, will you not give mea 
welcome to your home?” 

‘*Ten thousand of them if you will tell me 
how you got here.” 

“Ask your husband,” and at the moment 
that gentleman presented himself at the door. 

The truth flashed suddenly across me. ‘Oh, 
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Frank, this is the business which took you too =: YW¥Ynp ee ae 
rank, this is the business which took you “ atlrs. Fairhaven ¢ Visit. 


New York!” 


My husband and his guest were warmly < 


grasping each other’s hands, and they both 


joined in a long, hearty burst of laughter, at§ 


the close of which, Frank came over to me and 
said, ‘‘Well, little lady, are you relieved, now 
you have discovered my secret, and will you 
forgive me for keeping it?” 


“Yes, you dear old fellow. You've con- 


ducted the whole thing in a manner worthy of 


the most accomplished female diplomatist in 
such matters.” 

“And it was my first attempt, too. What 
have you to say for it, Mildred?” She came 
towards him, her eyes swimming in a fine, 
tender light, and two broad damask roses in 
her cheeks. 

““What could I say, Frank, to the man who 
had just saved my life?” she said, laying her 
hands in his. 

Just then, Dinah came to tell us supper was 
ready. What hearts of joy and gratitude we 
carried to the table that night! 

‘You may, dream dreams about my future 
now, Flora,” said Mildred, the next time we 
were alone together. 

«* But there will be one little shadow winding 
through them, and that the thought that you 
must leave us so soon.” 

‘‘Not for a month or two. Oh, Flora, how 
good God has been to me—good even in the 
darkness and sorrow that fell upon my youth; 
for I see now that without these I never could 
have been to Fletcher North the true and 
loving wife I humbly hope that I shall now.” 

The young man, just entering the hall, 
caught these last words. He entered the room, 
drew his betrothed to his side, and looking 
down on her tenderly, said, 

“‘I thank God, Mildred, for those words of 
yours! How my heart has hungered and 
thirsted for them during the five long years in 
I thank Him 
too, that He has opened my eyes to the light, so 


which our lives have lain apart. 


that I see what part I bear in the past in its 
bitterness and misconceptions.” 

‘But those are buried now. We will not 
speak of them, Fletcher.” 

‘Never again; for, after all, they have borne 
good fruits, whose fragrance shall fill our 
lives; and because of this, we shall always be 
tender, forbearing, patient with each other.” 

Mildred did not answer; but her face was 
lifted to the young lawyer's, and looking at it. 
I have no fear for the future of my cousin, 
Mildred Talcott, 


BY MRS. HARRIET BE. FRANCIS. 
“Merwin.” 
“‘Well, what is it ?”’ was the reply, in a cok 
tone, for Mr. Burton knew by the intonatio 


and the pause after his name, that his wife 
had something to say which she hesitated 
eabout uttering. 

“TI called at Mrs. Castello’s this forenoon, 
-when I came from the store, and she showed 
me such anice parlor stove. It only cost twelve 
She said there was one more 


< dollars ! J 
I do wish you would buy 


like it at Ensign’s. 
it!” 
“Don’t you know the taxes must be paid 


next month?” 
“Yes, but Mr. Heywood’s note falls due this 
week, and you know he is punctual to a day 
‘That will have to go for two stacks of hay 


} 


I bought yesterday. I should not take any 


, 


usted for them.’ 
ended to sell off part of 


comfort if I got t1 
sc] thought you 
the cattle and two colts.’ 


‘* Prices are t w this winter! 


I think | 

can make more to keep them through.” 
The silence tl 
to either. 


it here came was not agreeable 
Mrs. Burton saw that another 
winter of self-denial must follow the many 
that had passed since their marriage. For the 
first few years she had borne deprivations 
cheerfully, with a brave heart, for she knew 
they were planting the soil wide and deep with 
seed, that would spring up and bear abun- 
dance for all future necessaries, and many of 
the elegancies of life; but as the years passed 
on, and the small farm swelled to almost 
numberless acres, covering the adjoining hills 
and meadows, yet leaving the desire for more 
still unchecked in her husband’s mind, she 
began to be dis ed, and fear that they 
never should enjoy but a tithe of the wealth 
they had both lab 


Mr. Burton was not really a penurious man 


red so hard to acquire. 


He often gave freely in charity, and any ex 
penses in improvements for the comfort of his 
stock were promptly incurred; but to lay out 
money for conveniences in the house, seemed 

é like a dead loss to his capital, taking from it 
and bringing no return. 

Husband and wife had been gradually sepa- 
rating in thought for a long time, and they 
now saw things from a very different stand 
2 point, and only that Mr. Burton had rather 
>the strongest mind and held that controlling 


S power, which the strong ever hold over the 
¢ weak, were they kept from harsh words and 
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bieckerings that turn, one by one, to fretting 
steel, the silken threads of love. But the con- 
trolling power was not always strong enough 
to fetter thought, and very bitter ones some- 
times arose as théy did now. 

“Jt did not come very hard to take fifty 
dollars to buy a silver plated harness, when he 
had two good ones in the barn; and now 
refuse me a stove that only costs one-fourth as 
much, when I need it so badly. I have not a 
decently painted room in the whole house, and 
that new barn down to the east lot, that no one 
sees a dozen times a year, had to be of just 
such a shade, and the posts and cornice of a 
different color to make a good contrast; but 
anything will do for a wife!” and her foot 
patted the floor restlessly, and her lips closed 
firmly over a choking sob, smouldering it; for 
she was too indignant to let it reach her hus- 
band’s ears. 

“L[ wish she would not ask me for stoves, 
chairs, and everything else. I am sure our 
things were good enough once, and I don’t see 
why they are not now!” said Mr. Burton to 
himself, in a vain attempt to call back a com- 
placent feeling. ‘‘ Twelve dollars is not much, 
I know, but it will buy a ton and a half of 
hay, and that will almost keep those colts 
through the winter, and they will bring seventy 
dollars apiece next fall, and I guess that will 
do us more good than using the parlor a half 
lozen times, when the dining-room will an- 
swer.”’ 

The stillness, only broken by his wife’s 
slippers patting the hard floor, grew every 
moment more oppressive, and with a remark, 
“that he must go out and see what sort of 
work that new carpenter made!" he passed into 
the back stoop, and in examining the job, which 
exactly suited him, forgot about the stove and 
all its concomitant annoyances. 

Four weeks more, and winter, which had 
dallied with alternate smiles and frowns, 
settled down into her most sombre mood. The 
snow lay in huge drifts over the tops of the 
highest fences, and the roads packed like the 
hardest adamant, grew smooth under each 
step, till they became glary like the ice-bound 
waters. Everybody that owned, or could hire 
4 horse and sleigh, seemed to be out, and bells 
‘ingled in all directions. Mr. Burton, with his 
splendid creams, and dashing harness and 
cutter, would have been in his element flying 
over the frozen roads, but unfortunately, an 
unlucky step in the commencement of the 
storm had sent him prostrate to the ground, 
and when he arose, it was with a badly sprained 

VoL. xvri—24 


4 


ankle, and, for the first time in his life, he was 
a prisoner within the four walls of his home 
The thermometer stood at a hundred and one, 
and Mrs. Burton, who had a dozen pies to 
make, thinking it too cold to go out into 
the open, airy kitchen, had gathered her ma- 
terials into the dining room, and with sleeves 


‘rolled up, was busily putting the finishing 


touches to the first six, when an exclamation 
from her husband made her turn around, and 
she caught sight of a sleigh passing the side 
window. Woman-like, her next glance was 
around the room, and her cheek crimsoned at 
the unusual disorder. Mr. Burton, with the 
restlessness of a half sick man, had gathered 
about him a dozen old papers, a plate of apples, 
and a broken whip, with strips of leather to 
mend it. Elsie and Eunice, the two youngest 
children, taking advantage of their mother's 


predccupation, had reached down with a broom 


a shawl, and had covered a group of chairs for 
a play-house; and then her own work spread 
out over the whole table, spices, mince-meat, 
flour and plates, casting a double look of dis- 
order over everything. But there was not 
time to even replace a chair before the knock 
came, and she opened the door to admit the 
last person on earth she would like to see, the 
stylish—and as report said, rather gossiping 
Mrs. Fairhaven, of Norwalk. She was an old 
girlhood acquaintance, who had resided east 
since her marriage, till the previous fall, and 
this was a return visit, for the one Mr. Burton 
had insisted on making them at an early day. 
Mrs. Burton was aware that her husband had 
once taken quite a fancy to her visitor, and if 
Mr. Fairhaven had not stepped in before any 
proposal had been made, Mrs. Fairhaven might 
possibly have been Mrs. Burton, and ail lady 
readers can imagine that this did not add to 
the pleasantness of her feelings, at her present 
surroundings. She understood at the time of 
her visit, though Mr. Burton did not dream of 
it, his evident anxiety that she should look her 
best, in her new silk dress and set of cameos 
purchased for the occasion, and the training 
and curveting of his horses to make them show 


off to the best advantage, and now to have 


them come to such a home, and to find that 
home in disorder, was too aggravating, and 
she felt that if she could bury her head fn 
the dreariest, coldest nook in the house, it 
would be bliss to what she must pass through. 
But Mrs. Burton was, at heart, too much of a 
lady, and understood her duty as hostess too 
well, to let her annoyance be seen; and so she 
received Mrs. Fairhaven kindly, and sought 
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for the easiest chair, inwardly contrasting it 


with the elegent brocatelle covered one which 
had been offered her at her visitor’s home; and 
with a few apologies over her baking, pro- 
ceeded in a quiet, unobtrusive manner to 
arrange the room. Mrs. Fairhaven’s little 
Eddie, an active, boisterous child, was with 
her, and with Mrs. Burton’s two children, who 
were ever ready to follow a leader, they made 
the room vocal with noise. In vain were all 
side frowns and shakes of the head; and Mrs. 
Burton seeing that a moment’s undisturbed 
conversation was not to be hoped for, went 
into the deserted kitchen, and filling the stove 
with the dryest wood from the wood-house, 
soon had a warm fire; then bringing a pan of 
pop corn, and dish of chestnuts and apples, 
called the children out to enjoy themselves 
alone. 

In the lull that followed, an hour passed by 
quietly, the gentlemen recalling memories of 
olden times, and Mrs. Fairhaven almost going 
into ecstasies over her beautiful home east, and 
her splendid furniture, and gay neighbors, 
that never left her an hour of dullness. It was 
very trying to listen to all this with a mind 
preoccupied by the scanty tea-set and the one 
lamp, and the din now and then from the 
kitchen that foreboded mischief. But Mrs. 
Burton listened patiently, offering a remark 
now and then, and giving the few affirmative 
answers expected of her, till her visitor, tiring 
of her theme, turned to her husband to relate 
something he had forgotten. Then she arose, 
to make preparations for the tea, that, now the 
days were so short, could not be on the table‘ 
before dark. On trying the kitchen door, she 
found it fast, but after a few endeavors, man- 
aged to open it a little, and such a sight as 
met her eye! They had tied the door with 
the clothes line, and the three children, Eddie 2 


warm water, that happily was on the stove, 
tried to bring out the real color. That was a 
much easier task than cleansing the hair, 
which was matted up with some substance re- 


‘sembling molasses. The tried mother looked 


around for an explanation, and saw that she 
had carelessly left a crock of boiled cider on 
the dresser, and the busy boy had mounted a 
chair, and, as little Elsie said, fed them 4]! 
they wanted, then used it as pomatum for 
their hair. Between the coal and the molasses 
and sooty tongs, his nice sacque was of as 
many colors as Joseph’s coat, and Mrs. Burton 
fervently ejaculated, for the first time in her 
life— 

‘Well, I am thankful my children are al 
and she 
wiped off the worst spots on Eddy’s sacque with 


” 


girls, if this is the way boys act, 


a wet cloth, and combed out the last tangle 
from his sticky hair, then sent him in to his 
mother, so that she could hurry to the well for 
a pail of water. 

The dining room was of decent size, but Mr 
Burton, with an extra chair for his lame foot, 
and Mrs. Fairhaven, with her voluminous 
flounces, and the spread-out table, with the 
children dodging about under foot, left but 
little space, and Mrs. Burton in her hurry, and 


the embarrassment arising from having her « 


visitor's keen watch on every movement, felt 
awkward, and of course lost her usual ease, 
and facility of motion. But, after an unusual 


, delay, everything was on the table except the 
lamp, and, going to bring it, she found the 


chimney missing. A shining fragment here 
and there on the carpet, just discernible in 


‘the gathering darkness, told the story, and she 
e went back and lit her table with tallow candles, 


feeling as if she did not much care what mor- 


¢ tification came next. 


At last, tea was over; Mrs. Fairhaven’s fair 


at their head, were marching up and down, $ shoulders shawled by her husband's attentive 
with their faces black as coal could makeShands, and the words, ‘‘Oh, I have had such 
them, playing “Indian.” Their hair was all¢a perfectly nice visit !” still mockingly vibrat- 
stuck up on top of their heads, with some?ing onthe air when the door closed, and the 


substance, as we see the pictures of Indian 
chiefs, and Eddie had a pair of smutty tongs 
swung over his belt, and a fire shovel upright 
in his hand, and every few moments they 
would give a whoop that made the old kitchen 
ritig as if inhabited by wild beasts. 

All this was very ludicrous, yet at that par- 
ticular moment, rather aggravating, when 
every moment of time seemed of double value. 
It would never do to take Mrs. Fairhaven’s 
boy to her in sucha plight, so Mrs, Burton 
passed around to a side-deor, and taking some 


ereaction came. Sob after sob, that writhed 
Sthe slight frame, as if it would burst for utter- 
Sance, came from Mrs. Burton's lips as she 
2 sunk down on the bed-room lounge, and wept 
Sover her shame and mortification. It might 
Shave been babyish to have given away so; but 
<every word of her once rival had come to her 
>ears with a disguised tone of exultation, and 
Swas all the harder to bear, because she could 
Sonly bear, not ward it off openly in any 
2 manner. 


> There was no cessation at the vociferations 
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of little Elsie that the lady had “left her 
kitty,” as she thrust Mrs. Fairhaven’s victorine 
in her mother’s face, nor at the sounds of 
a moving chair, and the words, “ Dear Nellie,” 
that came in through the opening door, intoned 
as gently as if it would carry balm to every 
wound, 

“Oh, don’t cry so !” 
as he shoved his chair beside her. ‘I have 


exclaimed Mr. Burton, 


been a perfect brute, to withhold comforts tha 
[would have scorned to have kept from 1 

horses. But forgive me this time, and you 
never shall have reason to complain again I 
never realized anything about it before. When 
we had company, I always drove down to the 


village, to show off my team, or roamed around 


the farm, and came in just at tea-time, and I 
challenge any one in America to get up a bet- 
ter meal than you, and so I never felt that 
anything was wrong. But I saw it all to-day. 
The colts shall go in the morning, before eight 
clock, and you shall have the money, and as 
much more as you wish. Catch me again 
making my wife get supper, with the children 
under foot, and the visitors choked up against 
the wall, as though I couldn’t furnish room 
for a decent sized body.” 

“Tt never rains but it pours,” is as true in 
fortunate as in unfortunate occurrences, and 
Mrs. Burton awoke the next day long before 
the sun, and her children s 


lept long after; so 
her morning’s work was finished at an early 
hour, and, with well-filled purse in hand, she 
stood debating in her mind whether or not she 
should have their hired man drive her over to 
the village that very day, to select a stove, 
when her husband's brother, in a large, room) 
sleigh, drove up to the door, and insisted on 
their all going home with him, to spend the 
holidays. Mrs. Burton gave a decided nega- 
tive for herself, but joined in urging her hus- 
band to go; and, as he could offer no objection, 
the children were soon dressed, and he, with 
his foot bolstered on pillows and blankets, was 
soon by their side, en route for the old home- 
stead. 

It is so nice to have husband and children 
out of the house, when a woman really de 
to work, that Mrs. Burton felt quite an elation 
of spirit, as she buntlled up fora ride to the 
village. She had cordial permission to pur- 
chase whatever she thought best, and money 
enough to pay for what she bought; and as 
there wag no one to wait upon, or look after, 
“she would see,” as she said to herself, “‘ what 
could be accomplished in a week.” Winter 
is a leisure time with mest workmen, so she 





ires 
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easily found a painter to commence work that 
very afternoon; then she selected wall paper 
for her parlor, dining room and kitchen; and 
carpet, and oil-cloth, and window-shades, to 
match, and was back to her own house with a 
new stove in the sleigh, just as the clock 
told the hour of noon. 


Jacob, their hired man, assisted her to tear 





up the old carpet, and remove the furniture, 


and it was then but a few moments’ work t 








join the pipe, set up the stove, and have a nie« 


re by the time the painter arrived with his 


ready-prepared materials. There was but 
little wood-work in the rooms, except the doors, 
and as they kept a fire all night, the second 


coat, which was all that was needed, was ready 
for the paper-hangers on the fourth day. Ons 
more journey was made to the village, to select 
chairs, tables, a set of crockery, and a few 


; 


i ifs 





other articles, and then the parlor receive 
finishing touch, by tacking down a nice carpet 
and the sitting-room grew cosey and comfort- 
able by the addition ofa plain ingrain, stretched 
over its ample dimensions. The cold, desolate 
kitchen, that only needed a few patches of 
mortar to make it tight, was fixed up, and 
grained in imitation of oak, papered in wart 

rich colors, and the floor covered with neat 
oil-cloth. 


tened the “dining room,” and a nice room it 


After it was all done, it was chris 


made, with the door of the pantry opening ir: 


it, and another door, leading into a sma 


apartment, now called a “‘ store-room.” 


‘The pleasantest room in the whole house, 
said Mrs. Burton, complacently, to Susan, a 
smart girl, who had been hired for the week. 
as she turned from a side window, that took ir 
a view of the church inthe distance, with a 
white cottage nestled here and there, and then 
a long stretch of forest and meadow land: 
‘*and so it should be, where one must live and 


work most of the time, everything should | 





cheerful, to make the heart cheerful, and then 
the hands, like the clock’s, will move uniform 
with the great pulse-beat.” 

It was all done—the hired girl paid and sent 
home, and Mrs. Burton drew up her low 
rocking-chair before the glossy grate, to rest 
and think. Her heart was pulsing with hay 
piness; not that which springs from gratified 
pride, but the feeling that comes from the 
attainment of what one knows is a right, long 
hoped for, long labored for, despaired of, and 
then suddenly possessed. 

The cakes were baking in the oven, the table 
set in all its glory of new crockery—for Mrs. 
jurton was momentarily expecting her hu:- 
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Fairhaven called for the 
missing victorine. There was a and 
look of surprise, but all comments were sup- 
pressed, as she rapidly glided into a chat, 
which was prolonged till Mrs. Burton persuaded 
her to lay aside her wrappings, and take an 
early tea with her; and, if at her other visit 
she left with any exultation of spirit over her 
early friend, she felt none now, as she saw, 
through the open hall door, the true, genuine 
look of affection and love, as husband and wife 
met after their week’s separation, and listened 
to the outpoured praises given her for her work 


band, when Mrs. 
stare, 


of the last few days, 

**Your New Year's present, Nellie!” in an 
undertone, as his wife took up a package 
from the desk, and if anything could have 
shown the genuineness of the change in Mr. 
Burton’s mind, it was the gifts that came to 
sight as she cut the string—the commencing 
numbers of two popular monthlies, so ardently 
yearned and asked for, long denied, and now 
coming unexpectedly, free-will offerings from 
her husband. 

Berea, Onto, 

ital 
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Scenes in Sty Household. 


BY MRS. LAFAYETTE WILKINS 
No. 4.—One of My Washing Days. 

Washing days, with far too many house- 
keepers, are days of trouble and disorder. 
I’ve tried washing machines twice, and twice 
abandoned them, for instead of diminishing, 
they increased the trouble and disorder. Your 
true Biddy always ruffles her feathers at 
every attempted improvement in her domain. 
She is dead set against labor-saving machinery 


As for 
washing, she has no faith in anything but 


- new inventions in the culinary line. 


hard knuckles and a cherry board; and in 
regard to time, it must be from sun to sun— 
steam and soap-suds, from morning till dusky 
twilight. 

Getting desperate, as housekeepers some- 
times will, when tried beyond endurance, I 

rn over a new leaf now and then, and throw 
my kitchen cabinet into confusion. Biddy, 
however, is sure to get her revenge, and drive 
me into the old order of things. 

But this is keeping me back from a washing 
day incident, which I design to relate. I keep 
two domestics, one a nursery and housemaid, 
and the other a cook. I hire a washerwoman 
on Mondays, to whom the sum of seventy-five 
cents has been usually paid for the day’s work. 
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>noyed at 


C 


dpay for a day’s washing. 









One Monday evening, 2 few wecks ago, jus; 
after the gas had been lighted, I was sitting a 
my work-stand, with Hetty on a stool by my 
feet, reading a new book, which her father h ; 
brought her at dinner time, when the cook 
came in, and said 

‘¢‘ Mary’s done the washing, ma’am.” 

I took out my porte-monnaie, and had g0- 
lected three quarters of a dollar, when the 
cook added 

‘‘Mary thinks she ought to have a dollar.” 

‘*Well, she wont get it;” 


‘* Three quarters are 


was my quick and 
rather excited answer. 


} 


enough, and all she'll receive from me, | 


can’t 


never saw such people! you satisfy 
them!” 
‘“‘Tt’s a big wash,”’ replied the cook, “and 


hard work, standing over the tub from morn 
ing till night.’ 
‘* There’s no use in talking,” said I, sharply 
‘*T shall not pay her a dollar.’ 
‘*Maybe ye'd be after devidin’ it wid her 
then,” suggested the cook, who had gone over 
of Mary. ‘Say ye’ll give her a 
shillin’ more nor three quarters ?”’ 
‘‘ Maybe I wont, then,” said I, positively 
Cook went 
very comfortable 
this 
had ever paid, or ever expecte lt 
A dollar seemeu 
Wilkins came in soon 


to the side 


lown stairs, leaving me in not a 


state of mind. I felt an 


lemand, Seventy-five cents 


was all I 


out of all reason. Mr 
after, and the subject passed from my thoughts 
He brought me home a small photographic 
picture, entitled 

which I was 


impression of that sweet ed 
‘Past and Future,” with 
delighted. 

‘“* How much did 


ral question 


it cost ? 


” was a very natu- 
‘‘Only twenty-five cents,” was the reply. 
‘“‘Indeed! Isn't that cheap?” 
““Yes, very cheap. Impressions of this 
kind are usually sold at from fifty cents to a 
dollar.” 

“Can you get any more of them?” I in 
quired. 

“Yon.” 

«¢ At the same price ! 

“Oh, yes.” 

“I'd like two more,” 
them for me to-morrow ?’ 

‘Certainly ; but what do you want with two 


said I. 


Will you get 


more?” 
“T would like to give one to Mrs, Walker, 
and send the other to sister Alice.” 
“You shall have them,” was my husband's 
cheerful response. 
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SCENES IN M 


“Did you get me the note paper and en- 
velops?”’ I now inquired, remembering a little 
commission I had given him in the morning. 

He drew forth a package, and placed it in 
my hand. 

“Qilt edge?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘Pink lined envelops ? 

“Oh, certainly; that was your direction 


” 


But I call it extravagant. Now, how much 
extra do you suppose I had to pay for gilt 
edge and pink lining ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” was my carelessly 
spoken answer. 

“Nor don’t care, either, why didn’t you 
say?” He smiled, with just a shade of 
gravity in his eyes, adding—‘‘But I will 
inform you, nevertheless. The pink and gilt 
in that little package, cost just fifty cents.” 

‘Nothing so very ruinous in that.” 1] 
threw back the words, laughingly. 

“Not at all,” only it just crossed my mind, 
that many a poor man works hard all day for 
just double the amount here spent in gold leaf 
and tinting—useless, all.” 

“TI dropped my eyes away from the earnest 
look with which my husband seemed regarding 
me. He had not meant to utter a rebuke, but 
his words went home. My thought passed 
instantly to poor Mary, our washerwoman, 
and her long, hard day’s work. I thought of 
her two little children at home, from whom 
she had been absent since morning, and the 
meagre provision she could make for them and 
herself on the small sum of her earnings 
seventy-five cents a day, with the certainty of 
never more than three or four full days’ work 
ina week. I thought, likewise, of my refusal 
to increase the sum of one day’s earnings by 
the small addition of even a single shilling, 
which my cook, with more kindness and 
sympathy than I had given her credit for, 
urged me, in her impulsive way, to advance. 
A shame spot burned on my cheek. 

Rising suddenly, I went down stairs, to the 
kitchen. 

**Where’s Mary ?” I asked. 

“Gone,” answered cook, coldly. 

‘Did she get her supper ?” 

‘No, ma’am, She couldn’t stay. The wash 
was heavy, and we didn’t get through till late.”’ 

“Why didn’t you get her some supper ?” 

‘I wanted to, but she said no, she wasn’t 


hungry.” 


“I’m sorry,” was my remark, and stood - 
thoughtful, for some moments. Conscience 
was troubling me. 
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‘*Is she coming next week, as usual! ?”’ 
‘Don’t know, ma’am. She didn’t say. 
Guess as how she'll try to make a 
where else, if she can.” 

I turned, and went up stairs, feeling alto 
gether uncomfortable. What a trifle was the 
sum to me which I had refused to advance— 
to her, of how much importance. In parting 
with it, I should never have felt the slightest 
diminution of comfort, while the gain to her 
would have been great. Very exact was I in 
dealing with this poor woman, bargaining for 
her work at the lowest rate for which it could be 
ybtained, yet liberal in expending from a mere 
generous impulse—giving away things of taste 
and ornament, to persons better able to pur- 
chase than I was to bestow. 

The matter troubled me. I looked so sober, 
as I sat at the head of the tea-table, that 1 y 
husband inquired, with a shade of concern on 


his face, if I were not well. 


“Oh, yes,” I replied, rallying myself, 
‘*quite well ;” and then I tried to make con- 
versation, in order to push aside, if possible, 
he unpleasant thoughts that intruded them- 
selves. But I remained ill at ease. Conscience 
Had I been just, humane, 


kept accusing me 


considerate? I could not answer, yea. Fifty 


cents for gilt and tint was a thing of no con- 

sideration ; but twenty-five cents to my poor 
washerwoman, who toiled wearily from sun 
to sun, was so weighty a matter, that self- 
interest would not permit me to decide in her 
favor. Two or three times during the evening 
I had resolved to send my cook to Mary, who 
lived not far distant, with the twenty-five cents 
I had so positively refused to advance on her 
wages. But this would have been to acknow- 
ledge myself wrong, and human nature is 
weak. I was not quite ready for this. 

‘*You needn't get me those photographs,” 
said I to Mr. Wilkins, on the next morning, as 
he was leaving, after breakfast. 

“Why not?” he inquired, looking at me 
curiously 

[I really felt as if he were reading my 
thoughts, and my eyes fell away from his 
involuntarily. 

‘‘IT can make better use of the money,” was 

-my answer. 

2 ‘Gilt edge and pink lining!” Mr. Wilkins 
looked at me from the corners of his eyes, 
just a little wickedly. 

‘For shame!” I answered, hiding the real 
>state of my mind under a show of mock dis- 
> pleasure. 

I could not get Mary out of my mind. 
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Every now and then a thought of her would clips, and then, as my thought passed to Mary’ 
ntrude, and this continued throughout the >little boy, an accusing spirit charged me wit 
lay. Several times I resolved to send her the ¢ holding back from his lips a like refreshment, 


u 


xtra sum she had asked for her day’s work,? ‘Is he no better this morning ?” 

mut pride—I call the feeling by its right ‘Not much, ma’am.” 

yme—held my good intent from action; and I turned away from the kitchen, and went 
so the days went on, and the week closed. up stairs, with a strangely uncomfortal 


Sunday evening found my thoughts going < feeling about my heart. An image of the si 
forward to Monday, that day of days to house-°child haunted me. I fancied him sg iffering 
keepers. I had never known a more faithful, S with thirst as I had once suffered, when the 
or more punctual washerwoman than Mary, hot breath of fever seemed to be drying up 

nd had often said of her, speaking to myself, >my bl od, 
‘She’s a treasure.” The question of her ap- After breakfast, I sent for a few oranges, and 





pearance as usual, on Monday morning, was? taking them in my hands, entered the kitchen, 
, 


therefore a serious one, and the doubt involved $ where Mary was at work and said to her— 








made me feel uncomfortable. Rather than ‘Don’t you think these would taste good to 
se her, I would have paid a dollar for the >Johnny ?’ 
lay’s work, cheerfully. She was better worth Mary’s hands paused in their work, and her 
tha in most washerwomen the usual seventy- 2 eyes filled with tears 
ive cents. * Oh, ma’am, e answered, with a tremor 
**T wonder if Mary will be here in the morn-cin her voice, “he cried so last night for an 
g,” said I, speaking to my cook. orange, and I couldn't buy him one.” 
‘Don’t know, ma’am,” answered cook, A sob came near o’ermastering me, but I 
soberly. I could see that the extra quarter >kept it down. 
was in her mind, and that she wished me to **Put cn your bonnet, Mary,” said I, “ and 
member how I had refused to advance?take these home to Johnny. Poor child! | 
Mary’s wages. know whut a fever thirst is.” 
“Did she say anything about giving up the Tears fell over her face, and her lips tried 
lace?” I inquired. vainly to express her thanks. I did not want ‘ 
he said it was worth a dollar, ma’am,<the words, for I saw that her heart was full of 
nd she could get it—and so she can.” gratitude. 
I said no more, but left cook, brooding over **Tll be back in a minute,” she said, a few 


’ 


the matter, with no very pleasant anticipations. ?>moments afterwards, and went hurriedly out. 
I arose early on the next morning, and went “Here is your money.” The day had closed, 
lown to the kitchen. There stood Mary overcand the washerwoman’s work was done. | 
her washing-tub, as I had seen her on everySheld two half dollars in my hand. Mary 
Monday morning, for nearly a twelvemonth. 2looked at them, and then at me, while a flush 
She looked up, as I came in, with her usual >of surprise mingled with hope and pleasure on 
grave smile of recognition; but the smile wascher face. No further word was spoken. She 
more fleeting than usual, and as it faded out, I>stood a moment, moved, I could see, by 
saw lines of trouble on her face. Sgrateful feelings that would not trust them- 
«Are you not well, Mary ?” I asked, kindly. 2selves in utterance—then turned from me, and 
*“Not very well, ma’am,” she answered, in a‘ left for her home. 
tone that stirred my heart with a feeling of? Was I not a happier woman, as I sat amid 





sympathy. Smy children on that evening, than I was just 
** What ails you ?” I inquired. Cone week before? Ah, we cannot wrong 
** Johnny’s been sick, and I’ve had to be up another without laying burdens upon our own 
with him almost every night.” ghearts. How many golden opportunities for 
‘‘ What’s the matter with Johnny?” egathering up life’s sweetest pleasures do we 


“I don’t know, ma’am. He’s had fever, and ‘let go by, permitting selfishness, and a narrow 
such a dreadful headache.” ? injustice to the poor, to rob both us and them 

Fever! Ah, I knew too well what that‘Sof the good to which we are both entitled. 
word meant, for many an hour had I lain A trifling incident, some one may say, on 
scorched with fever, and often tormented bySwhich to hold the reader’s attention so long. 
thirst. My thought went realizingly to one well ¢ Do you feel so, my friend? ‘Think again, and 
remembered time, when, after a long delay, >away from yourself as much as possible, and 
a cool, juicy orange was placed to my eager ¢ perhaps the impression may change. 
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Going Home, 





«A little while longer,”"—and the speaker lifted 
her eyes upwards with a pious air—“ only a little 
while longer, and then I shall put off this vile body, 
and go upwards to my home !” 

“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” The response came from a sad 
looking person, on whose face discontent and weari 
ess of life were strongly written. “ Only a little 
ti 








ig the words of 





while longer,” she added, rey 
her who had first spoken. “ There are some of us 
who would bless God if our feet were as near their 
journey’s end as yours. The ordeal of this life is 
vot an easy one. Toil, sorrow, weariness, disap 
pointments—from cradle to grave the path is rug 
ged; and out of the depths of its pain and darkness 


the soul cries out, ‘ Lord, shorten the way ! 

“Ay, shorten the way,” groaned a third of the 
group, who had surrounded the bed of a sick sis- 
ter. “ We have no house here—no abiding place- 
no continuing city. Open, Lord, the pearly gates 
of the New Jerusalem, and let our feet move down 
the golden streets.” 

Pious responses fell from tremulous lips, and 
pious eyes went upwards. 

“Going home.” One who had not, till now, 
spoken, let her voice steal out in a low, but firm 
utterance. She was a woman who had passed the 
summit of life, and was now stepping downwards 
on the graveward side. Her face was placid, though 
pain marks were on her forehead, and pain shadows 
on her lips. “Going home. Home is a sweet 
word, my sisters! But to what kind of homes are 
we going? That is worth a thought.” 

“To heavenly homes,” was answered by one. 
“To the paradise of God.” 

“In my Father's house are many mansions,” 
said another, repeating the sweet assurance of our 
Lord, 

“We are in exile—wanderers from home—wait- 
ing and longing for the time of our return,” sighed 
out a third. 

“Did it never occur to you,” said the one who 
had asked as to the kind of homes to which they 
were going, “ that our dwelling places in the other 
life will be just what we make them?” 

Eyes full of questions and doubts were turned 
upon the speaker. 

“TI go to prepare a place for you, that where I am 
It was the sick sister’s answer. 


ye may be also.” 
“The Lord prepares and makes beautiful our hea- 
venly homes, The mansions are ready and waiting 
our arrival.” 


RMONS. 


“ And we do nothing towards the work?” asked 
the last speaker. 

“ We must be meet for the habitation of angels.” 

“Vague all, my sisters,” was answered. “ Let 
us look inward, and study the movements and re- 
sults of our own lives. We build, each for himself, 
our eternal dwelling places, and when we come inte 
their manifest occupation, we shall find them beau- 
tiful or deformed, according as we have made them. 
It is so in this life; and the order will not be 
changed. As we feel and think, and thence act, so 
are our surroundings here; and such wili be the 
law of our surroundings in the life tocome. Can 
it be otherwise? We should be indeed strangers 
and aliens, if the homes in which we dwelt did not 
correspond with our states of thought and feeling 
The mind makes for itself a habitation, and peoples 


it with companions, among which it loves to abid 


This is its home. Death cannot change these cor 
panionships ; but, by the removal of external and 
intervening things, renders them closer and mor 
intimate. Turn your thoughts inward; think 
calmly, closely, seriously; and your convictions 
will assent to what I have said.” 

A few moments of silence, but no reply. The 
speaker went on. 

“We are too much inclined to look at death as 
the producer of some great change in our inner 
lives. We talk as though we expected to put off 
discontent and selfishness; hardness towards the 
neighbor; jealousies and anger; all the evil things 
we cherish in our minds—and to rise into some 
vaguely conceived states of celestial blessedness, 
purity and peace. My sisters, this is all a vain delu 
sion. Simply and nakedly as we are when we die, 
shall we rise into a perception of our existence in 
the spiritual world. There are two worlds, remem- 
ber—the spiritual and the natural; one interior, the 
other exterior; and we live in both of them at the 
same time:—in the outer or natural world as to 
vur bodies and senses; in the inner or spiritual 
world as to our souls and mental consciousness, 
Now we dwell as to our bodies in material homes, 


among visible companions; and at the same time, 


as to our spirits, in homes not made with hands, 
among invisible companions, with whom our minds 
hold intercourse. And of what quality are these 
companions? Ah, that is the significant question ! 


Do they lift our thoughts heavenward, or hold us 


»near the earth? Do they stimulate pride, or teach 


us lessons of humility? Are they ministers of dis- 


content or resignation? Do they inspire love of self 
and the world, or love of God and the neighbor? 
We do not part company with these companions at 
© death—they belong to our inner habitation; to the 
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dwelling places that we are bui.ding for our souls. 
God caunot take us out of ourselves, for that would 
be to destroy us. He can only provide for our hap- 
piness according to the free determination of our 
ives, and give of the good things of His love and 
wisdom in the degree that we are capable of receiv- 
ing them. The measure can be no greater, and 
will be no less. All that we can receive, He will 


ive—for he is the Good Giver.” 


No one ventured a reply, for the sister’s words ° 


had penetrated the region of conviction. 

“And so, my sisters, let us not turn our eyes 
longingly away to an imaginary home beyond the 
grave, which we can never find; but inwardly upon 
ourselves, in careful examination. Let us look well 
to the home we are building, and to the companions 
with whom, in our hidden thoughts, we most delight 
to associate. If the spirits of pride, indolence, 
murmuring, impatience, self-indulgence, envy, dis- 
regard of the neighbor, vaunting esteem, and con- 
ceit of personal goodness, dwell with us here, we 


shall go home to them when we pass to the other} 
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world. But if patience, meekness, love of th, 


neighbor and forgetfulness of self, endurance, hum. 


ble mindedness, and the delight of serving others. 
abide in our souls, we shall enter the heavenly may 
} 


sions where angels dwell forever with the Lord 


Let us then no longer keep looking away and long 
ing for the time of going home, but rather set ov; 
selves diligently to the work of furnishing the homes 
which are to be our eternal abiding place; for, a 
| they be found when we come 
May that 


for we cannot have too many 


we make them, so w 
to enter and dwell in them consciously. 
time be far 
years in which to build and people our heavenly 


away, 


homes.” 

The silence that followed was broken by the sick 
woman, who, with clasped hands and tearful eyes 
hus prayed audibly— 
servant patience to wait, and 


raised heavenward, t 
“ Lord, 


give thy 
diligence to work.” 

And the 
prayer, showed that the lesson was understood. 


T. 8. A. 


murmuring responses that met her 
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The Atmosphere of Home. 


BY SYBIL THORNE. 


Upon the atmosphere of home depends in an 
important degree the mental states of children. If 
the atmosphere be sunny and cheerful, good-humor 
and right tempers will almost always prevail among 
the little ones. This atmosphere of which we speak, 
whether it be sunny or cloudy, is mainly dependent 
on fathers and mothers. If they are cheerful and 
good-tempered, you will be almost certain to find 
like conditions of mind in the children; but if they 
are gloomy, morose, ill-tempered, given to 
moody silence, the younger members of the family 
will show unhappy dispositions. 


or 


I knew a mother whose cheerful temper made ‘ 


her lips musical for more than half of every day. 
She sang at her work, as she plied her busy needle — 
sang as she went lightly up stairs and down, and 
from room to room; sang as she bent over her 
baby in her-arms. She had her cares and her 
anxieties—had known sorrow and bereavement, 
but the bird in her heart fluttered its wings in 
every ray of sunshine that fell from the sky, and 
musi¢ leaped ever from its swelling throat. From 
temperament, her husband was inclined to look upon 
the dark side of things, but her bright spirit never 
permitted the shadows to lie around him. And so 
the atmosphere in which their children lived was 
always cheerful. 

It was pleasant to spend an afternoon with this 


HPARTMENT. 


S friend—I numbered her among my friends—and 
<see her in the They were 


S not sent out of the way when a caller dropped in, 


midst of her children. 


2 because of rude, noisy, or quarrelsome tendencies. 
>The even, sunny spirit of my friend, transfused 
< itself in and around them like magnetism, and held 
They played 


m while visitors were present, 


> them in sweet submission to her will. 
- freely about the ro 

but in a quiet and respectful way, so as not to 
‘produce annoyance. They talked among them- 
§ selves, read aloud to each other, sang, and engaged 
2 in various sports, maintaining through all, unruffied 
If in any case they talked, or sang, or 
a pleasant word repressed their 
hushed them into 


5 tempers. 
laughed too loudly 
Stoo exuberant feelings, and 
< quiet. 
>) It was very different in the home of another 
< friend. 
temper, and more inclined to look upon the dark 
‘than upon the bright side of things. I knew her 
2 when a girl, and often had occasion to notice this 
She married an ex- 


She was naturally of a fretful, dissatisfied 


S peculiarity in her disposition. 
> cellent young man, and the promise of her wedding 
> day looked fair for happiness. But her home did 
‘not prove to be avery happy one, and the fault 
> lay chiefly with herself. A sunny temper was 
<lacking. A few years, and that home was filled 
> with the voices of children; not always glad 
< voices, I am sorry to say—not always musical— 
2 but for the most part discordant. She rarely led 
‘them out into the sunshine to let bud swell, and 
leaf expand, and flower unfold in the warm, genial 
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rays; but kept them for the most part under the 
shadow of a cloud, from which often leaped the 
nick lightning, or fell the smiting storm. No 
nder that they did not grow up in that house- 
hold like goodly» plants. There was little of 
eyumetty or beauty in their characters. I never 
aw such fretful, discontented, quarrelsome chil- 
iren in any other home. There was no pleasure 
in visiting their mother. A dozen times during 
an afternoon, would they be sent from the room in 
disgrace. 

In comparing this home with that of my other 
friend, I could never get to but one conclusion, 
and that is expressed in the sentence—“ The mother 
isalone to blame.” There was no cheerfulness in 
the atmosphere she threw around her. It was cold 
aad repellant. No sphere of tender attraction went 
1t from her to her children, filling their hearts 
with a like tenderness for each other. The sun- 
shine of love did not dwell upon her countenance, 
and so no light fell therefrom. Sharply and 
angrily she spoke to her children when in fault, 
and sharply and angrily they in turn spoke to each 
ther. As it was with her, so it was with them, 
and so it will be with the children of every home. 
The atmosphere that parents, and particularly 
mothers, throw around them, gives fragrance and 
y to the household, or chilling winds, and the deso- 
lation of evil tempers. There must be sunshine, 
and soft south airs for home plants, or they cannot 
grow in beauty. 


The Little Torment. 


BY MARGARET LYON. 


” 


“T never saw the beat of him!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Fanshaw, with a crimsoning face. “ He fairly 
worries the life out of me. Go off this minute, sir, 
and don’t come near me again, you little torment!” 

The child thus addressed, was a bright-faced 
urchin, of not over six summers. He had a 
pair of large, blue, saucy eyes, that fairly danced 
in light; brown, curling hair, and red, ripe lips, 
that tempted your kisses—a boy of whom any mo- 
ther’s heart might be proud. 

The visitor’s eyes followed him with a sad, 
wistful expression, as he went pouting away from 
his mother’s side, and flung himself in brief anger 
upon the sofa; then, turning to Mrs. Fanshaw, she 
said, in a low voice, so that the child could not hear— 

“You don’t do right, Florance. This kind of 
treatment will ruin Harry’s temper.” 

“But what am I to do, Mary? He gives me no 


peace of my life. I never saw such a boy—he- 


isn’t still for a moment, from the time he’s out of 
bed in the morning, until night comes. Just look 
at him, now, thumping that sofa with his feet, as if 


they were a pair of trip-hammers! You Harry ! 


stop that, this instant !” 


say ! 


Forgive me for saying so, Florance,” answered ‘ 
the friend to this, ‘but indeed you are not man-° 


aging him rightly. An active, restless child, such 
as he is, demands great forbearance and con- 
sideration.” 

“Dear me, Mary !” replied Mrs. Fanshaw, “ chil- 
dren must be required to do right. I don’t believe 
in letting them ride over you roughshod. I've 
seen mothers who made their children first in 
everything, and themselves mere slaves. Now I 
think they should be subordinate in a family— 
second, not first.” 

“There is reason in all things,” said the friend, 
“as well as justice. Children have rights as well 
as grown persons, and these rights should never 
be invaded. Let us see how the case stands now. 
Was Harry really to blame? Did he do anything 
wrong, that you sent him from you with such sharp 
words? Had he not aright to ask your assistance 
in mending his broken toy? He tried hard to do 
it himself, for my eyes have been on him for some 
time; and when all efforts of his own were un 
successful, he came to you, and said— Fix it, 
mamma, wont you?’ His tones were not impatient, 
but coaxing. He had met with a difficulty beyond 
his limited powers to overcome, and, in conscious 
weakness, appealed to you for aid. But you did 
not notice him. Then he pulled at your sleeve, and 


began to show signs of impatience. Instead of 


heeding him you made an effort to push him 
away; but he resisted, and called out in a more 
imperative voice—‘ Mamma! mamma !—fix it, I 
Still he was not attended to. Then quick 
passion flooded his little heart; he demanded 


attention in a way that could not go unheeded, and 
for this you drove him from you, with words of 
angry rebuke, calling him ‘ A little torment.’ 

“ Again I say—forgive me, Florance, for speak- 
ing out so plainly—but the expression of that 
child’s face as he went shrinking from you, touched 
my heart, and brought back a flood of old memories. 
Once I was the mother of a sweet boy”—her eyes 
grew moist, and her voice became a little unsteady. 
“He went from me many years ago, and swect 
remembrances of him still linger in my heart. But 
I was not in all things a true and good mother; 
not wise enough to train a young immortal for 
Heaven. In many things I was unjust, and often, 
in my selfish disregard of his rights as a child, 
cruel, I fear. There is one incident connected with 
his life, up to this time, known only to myself. I 
have never been able to speak of it; but now, for 
the sake of your precious one, so like in many 
things to the lost darling I mourn, the secret shall be 


uncovered, even though in doing it, I suffer acutest 


pain. How vividly the scene is before me! The 
very language to which you gave utterance just 
now, I used—‘Little torment!’ Yes, those were 
my very words—‘ Little torment!” Ah! that I 
could forget that utterance! Angel! Precious 
one! Darling! These were better words, and 
more significant. How could I ever have permitted 
less endearing terms to pass my lips? 

“Tt was a summer afternoon. The day had been 
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hot, and I was suffering from an unusual languor. > heavily, and he was asleep again. His father can 
[ sat near the window, reading a pleasant story, ¢ in at the moment, and I said, betraying anxiety j 
«ie interest of which was just strong enough to> my voiee—‘ He’s going so be sick, I fear!’ 
heep my mind awake. The tenser muscles of my “In less than half an hour the doetor was ther 
little boy were not affected, as mine, by the relaxing > He spoke lightly, but my eyes saw concern jn his 
atmosphere. He was a restless, busy child, rarely< face. Dear Freddy! He never looked upon earth’; 
still a moment while awake—one to exercise a> beauty and sweetness again. In less than a week. 
mother’s. patience. On this occasion, the restless< he passed upwards, to dwell with the angels, Aj! 
spirit was strong. He rattled the chairs, swung on) my friend, if I could forget that afternoon—if | 
the doors, pushed the sofa from its place against< could only feel that I bad not been unkind and 
the wall, threw down books, drew up the venitian > unjust to my precious child—if I had no remem. 
blinds, and rattled them down again, and in various < brances except tender, regardful, and loving ones 
other ways disturbed the quiet I particularly 5 Take the lesson, Florance, and let it awaken mor 
wished to enjoy. Now be came to me with a stick ¢ consideration for your boy. You have seen into 
and a string, to make him a whip; now to mend‘ my heart, and God grant that you may never know 
some broken toy; and now with a picture, about <a sorrow kindred to the one which has lain there, 
which he asked me to tell him a story. He was‘ hidden, for years.” 

cheerful, bright, and happy, in his restless activity. 

Oh, why did I not sympathize with him! Why 5 ik ; | ff: il y: bits 

did I not lay aside my book, and give an hour of 000 Vv am } Aa | oe 
thought and care to my precious boy! But I oe 

thought of my own ease, not of his delight. So I This is a most important subject, traly, and one 
retted, complained, and scolded; sent him from< which is much and often talked and thought of; 
me, now, in denial of his requests, and now, threat- > but how many are there in our land who are awake 
ening to banish him from the room, if he disturbed < to the importance of carrying out their good pur. 


me any more. poses in practice with perseverance ? 
“ At last, his restless spirit seemed to die out. He Now I will suggest a few thoughts, not because 
came, and standing beside my chair, leaned heavily > they are new, for they are not, but because jf 





against me. ‘Mamma,’ he said. I hear the low, enforced they must have a good effect. We kno 
plaintive voice, now. Just then, I was in theS better than we do, and yet we must often be 
midst of an exciting passage, and even this dis-¢ reminded of what we well know. ‘ 
turbance annoyed me. So I tried to push him Method and order are essential in every house, 
away, and said—‘ Go and amuse yourself.’ Buthe- not only to comfort, but to serenity and cheerful 


4 keepers should try t 


did not stir. It was hot; I felt languid; his weight‘ ness. If mothers and hb 





was heavy against me. ‘Go away,’ said I, with carry out Mrs. Hamilton's three rules—*“ Have a 
some sternness of manner, and I tried to push him‘ place for everything, a time for everything, and 
from me. A strange fit of passion seized him, and Deverything for its proper use,” what beauty and 
he struggled resolutely against me, trying to climb < order would blossom even under the vine and fig. 
upon my lap. I, too, felt the impulse of a sudden > tree of the poorest man who has a home! But these 
excitement, and seizing him by the arm, thrust him things I did not propose to dwell upon. 


angrily from the room, letting the words, ‘ You Let the last night in the week be quiet. Have no 
little torment !’ fall from my lips, as I did so. ¢ parties or merry-makings; but, with your book, or 
“ He went crying up stairs, and I heard his voice 5 some other unobtrusive employment of your time, 





in the chamber above, for the space of nearly ac let the mind be kept calm and clear for the blessed 
minute. Then all became silent, and resuming my 5 day of the Lord—a day given to the spiritual life, 
book, I kept on with the pleasant story I was? as we prepare for any special festive season. No 
reading, until just as twilight began to fall, my Sone who is out late in the thronged assembly, can 


husband entered. ? feel either in body or mind in a suitable state for 
“*Where is Freddy ?’ was his first question, for § the duties of the sanctuary and the soul-absorbing 
the boy was very dear to him. ? devotions of the closet, or the consecration of the 


“«Up stairs, somewhere,’ I answered, and going‘ other blessed hours of holy time. Let your last 
to the door of the room, I called ‘Freddy!’ But 2 evening of the week then, be calm and quiet. 
no answer came; nor, though I listened intently,{ At all times, have morning devotions regularly, 
was any sound of feet heard. A sudden concern ) either before or after breakfast. In most families, 
swept across my heart, and I ran up stairs to the¢ there is less danger of disturbance from little cares 
room above the parlor. He was lying on a bed, his > after than before breakfast. These devotions have 
face partly buried in a pillow. His cheek was red, <a beautiful influence over the day, if properly con- 
and as I laid my hand upon it, I was alarmed by>ducted. But take care to make the exercise in- 
its feverish glow. ‘Freddy! Freddy!’ I called. ¢ teresting, and particularly to the young. The older 
My voice and hand aroused him, and, turning, he‘ worshippers will receive good from that whieh 
drew his arm around my neck, murmuring as he? nourishes the piety of the young; but do not expect 
did so—‘Dear mamma!’ Then his eycs shut: the young can receive nurture from that which is 
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ather cay pore their powers, or is dull and monotonous. ‘ kinds of reading always at hand, in the course of 
; he +4 y .. . . 
anxiety ji Mingle in and vary your exercises. Lock for the / reading, religious and secular. 


y gutiful, the loving, the tender, as well as that This subject is full of suggestions, but no more 
hich kindles zeal and courage, cr expresses peni-( at present. 


Was there 
ern “ mee. Especially, let the sweet devotional hymn “As for me and my house, we will serve the 
ON earth’; ise, like the incense of old, from your hearth-stone.{ Lord!” Ob, that every mother would make this 
an a week, It is well to have some regular reading in the< simple but noble resolution her own! Would to 
fumily, if only ten minutes after dinner, or some) God our households might be sustained on this 





gels, Ab! 

100n—if | ther appointed time. You will find it of great principle! Few legislative restrictions or referma- 
nkind and value. Rev. H. Ware, who was one of the best of; tory laws would be required, if parents were true to 
0 remem eo, recommended the practice of having two > their solemn obligations. L. 
‘ing ones 


ken more 
ers BOYS’ AND G IRLS’ TREASURY. 


a ee ee ees oe 


40) g re and the locks lie few on my forehead and white 

a p ~ urprise. as the wind-clouds which crisp the sky every 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, March. 

“Clarissa,” said my father, suddenly entering the In a few moments my languid pulse 

m, where my mother sat sewing and humming throb with something of the old quickness ; 

herself snatches of old home tunes, which floated > soft, cool winds, came and played with my hair, 


weetly into the room where I lay, as the soft Apri! (and patted my checks like the fingers of a mother. 


ts. 


and one 
















evan to 








and the 


ught of: 


re awake 


ood pu inds did through the half lifted window, “I'm What a beautiful, beautiful afternoon it was! 
ood pur. : et eee es ~~ , ai See : et 
iag down to the ‘Neck’ this afternoon, and I [he earth seemed alive and full of rejoicing, as she 
lieve I shall take Robert along with me.” lay in the golden sunshine. The grass was spring- 
because 





“Why, father,” exclaimed mother, in a tone full ¢ ing in the fields, the young birds were singing in 





u 4 P . +] - hev just ] 
We kno { surprise, “aren’t you crazy to think of such athe trees, where they had just built their spring 
no can oe 
Sa- nests, and the peach boughs were full of small 


often be 3 > : : a ies 
“I'm perfectly sane, my dear; and able to see blossoms, which made a delicate pink crisping 
bat this mild afternoon, full of sunshine, can’t 2 along their black lines. 


ry house, 


Pe pjure him; and the new buggy is as easy as a I, Robert West, had been for six long months an 
cheerful. = _ : . ; : ; , 
it . alle. He wants a change, and I'm bent upon 2 invalid, confined to my chamber and my bed with 
d try to 

Hl : g it to him.” a fever and a broken limb. 

* Have a 


“But it seems so imprudent”— broke in my In the previous October, I had climbed a pear 
mother’s solicitous tones; and then, I lifted my < tree in my uncle’s orchard, and when I was nearly 
ead and called out loudly, before she could add>at the top one of the large limbs on which I was 
wother word, “Oh, please, father, take me! I< leaning suddenly gave way, and precipitated me 
now it wont hurt me one bit.” to the ground. I was picked up senseless, and an 
“There! that decides the matter, now,” laughed ¢ attack of brain fever and a broken limb, laid me 


ing, and 
uty and 
and fig. 
Sut these 









soa ny father, and he came into the bed-room, snap-‘ for weeks under the very shadow of death. ” 
-tiee his whip. But at last, I began to grow better; but oh! the 
blessed “So you like the prospect of going out, do you, § “getting well” was such a long, tedious, dreary 
sal life, ny boy ?” thing! 
ic: le “Oh, you don’t know, father, how glad I am,” Do you know whatit is, for an active, restless 
ee wl the words were stupped in my throat, for the > boy, such as I had been, to lie day after day in his 
rate for ys which would not let me speak. bed, too weak to read or to talk much, and with 
wun “Well, mother must have you all ready in half > dull pain in his head, count the leaves on the 
of the hour; I’ve got to go over to the store a little @ paper hangings, and watch the slow dim sunshine 
vat Sent iile,” as he left the room. Half an hour later,‘ as it crowds through some chink in the curtained 
: ij mother put her anxious, loving face inside the ¢ windows, and creeps along the wall? 
alarly, ge where I sat, and she smoothed down my$ How long ago seemed the time when I used to 
hies ‘ar for the last time, and said to father, “Now? be a light-hearted, careless boy, bounding on my 
ore ake Bood care of him, John, and don’t drive too § way to school, skating on the river in winter, fishing 
1s have ms ¢on its banks in summer, playing ball on the green, 
ly con- “Just give all your fears to the winds, mother. catching squirrels in the woods! 
oa i, ‘tis will be the best medicine he can have. I'll ? And now it seemed as we drove along through 
sane tnture both horse and buggy,” answered father, {the cross country road, with all the sweet scents 
whieh il he pulled up the reins and away we started. >and sounds filling the air, that the old, free life of 
expect I shall never forget that ride to the “Neck” omy boyhood had come back to me. 
sich is dough I live to be an old man like grandfather, > “Why, Robert,” said my father, looking into my 
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face, and smiling, “you haven’t looked so much I drank in every word Mr. Myers said, ang | 
like yourself since you were sick. I wish mother ° could have stayed listening to him and looking y 
could see you now. She'd find my medicine was < the colt until sundown; but papa was in a hur 
better than the doctor's.” ©as he feared mother would get nervous if we wey 

“Seems to me the world never looked so beauti-< gone much longer; and Mr. Myers promised ; 
ful, father.’’ colt should be sent round next week. 

“ That was what I was just thinking; and I was “T hope to get this boy on its back by that tiny 
thinking, too, how good God was, who not only had 2 said father. 


given to us this beautiful spring afternoon, with its I could think and talk of nothing all the wy 


ul 
sweet sunshine, its springing grass, and the song 2home, but of my new present, which was indeed; 


of its birds, but had given back to me my boy, who ‘ surprise to me. 
I thought, a few months ago, would never open his “What shall you call him?” said father, wh 
eyes on another spring day in this world, but would ‘listened with a pleased face to all I said, 
be lying where only its daisies could grow over him.” 2 I mused a moment. “I shall call him ‘Beauty’ 
My memory went back to those long, dumb 5 He looks as if he was just made for that name ¥ 
days of darkness and pain, and my heart swelled¢ ‘‘ There, Clarissa, what do you say to my moj 
with gratitude to God, and the tears filled my eyes, ¢cine now,” said my father, as he led me to ny 
as I said: S mother. 
“God has been very good to me, papa.” She looked at me in glad amazement. 
“Never forget it, my child,” he said, as he “He doesn’t look like the same child, John.’ 


checked his horse, for we had reached the “ Neck” “Oh, m you know about my surprise?” 

now, a long stretch of pasture land, that reached 5I cried, “ It’s that has done it.” 

eut into the bay, and the tide was coming in, and “That and the ride,” interposed my father. 

the white waves were laughing and dashirg in “Yes, I know al! about it, dear.” 

silver flocks on the shore. Mamma said this, smiling down on me, as she 
“T shall let you stay here, while I go to see Mr. }removed my hat and smoothed my hair. 

Myers,” said my father, as I looked up at the old * And next week she is to be brought home and 

brown house, before whose front gate we had >I am to ride her.” 

stopped. “I'll be back in a moment. I've got a “So soon as that, Robert ?” 

surprise for you.” “Why, yes, mamma. I'm almost well now.” 

* What kind of a surprise, father.” ¢ My father and mother broke into a simultaneow 
“Oh, a pleasant one,” as he tied his horse to the 2 laugh, but it was true; and now [ live in the 
post, and then left me. Sand expectation of taking my first ride next weet, 

In a few moments my father returned with Mr. >on Beauty! 
Myers, and the latter was leading the prettiest > _— 
little bay colt I ever placed my eyes on. >) THE QUAKER AND COUNTRYMAS. 
She stepped so daintily, and looked all about A quaker passing through the market, stopped 
with her large, gentle, shy brown eyes, that I was 2a stall and in juired the price of citrons. 
lost in admiration at the first glance. 5 “I have none,” said the honest countryma, 
“Well, my son, how do you like her looks?” said 2“that will suit you; they are decayed and ther 
my father. ¢ flavor is ¢ ai 
“Oh, papa, what a perfect beauty !” 2 “Thank thee, friend, I will go to the next stand.” 
“And how would you like to own her all your-S “Hast thou any good fruit to-day?” said be t 
self, and ride about whenever you liked ?” the dealer. 
“Oh, papa!” S “Yes, sir; here are some of the finest nutmeg: ¢ 
“Well, Robert, you must make haste and get ¢my garden. They are small, but rich of their kind” 
well, for Mr. Myers here and I have made a bar-S “Then thou canst recommend thém?” 
gain, and this is the surprise I intended for you; “0, certainly, sir.” 
as the doctor says horse-back riding will be the “Very well; I will take two.’ 


He carried thea 
best medicine for you in the world.” home, and they proved not only unsound bu 
“ May’nt I get on her back this minute?” I said, 5 miserably tasteless. 
forgetting all about my sickness. ¢ The next morning he again repaired to the samt 
“I’m afraid you couldn’t stay if you should. >place. The man who sold him the fruit the 
You must wait until you are stronger.” <ceding day asked him if he would like some more. 
“She’s as tame as a lamb,” said Mr. Myers,> “Nay, friend; thou hast deceived me once, 
leading her round. “It didn’t take any time to ‘now, although thou may speak the truth, still I 
break her. The first time I was on her back, she cannot trust thee; but thy neighbor chose to deal 
went off as though she'd al’ays been used to it, and S uprightly with me, and from henceforth I shall be 
she never had an ugly trick. I’ve broke hundreds chis patron. Thou wouldst do well to re member 
of horses, but I must say she beats ’em all ‘this, and learn by experience that a falsehood is 4 
“She’s as likely too as she’s gentle, and will <base thing in the beginning, and a very unproft 


know you after you've fed her the first time.” , able one in the end. 
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HINTS FOR 


A Place for Your Shoes. 


BY ROSELLA. 
Our minister and his wife were here spending the 
evening lately, and quite the first thing I asked the 


latter was, why she did not attend the “ Lecture to > 


Mothers.” 

“Well,” she replied, “my husband did not get 
home until it was late, and then we had supper 
later than usual and”—— here she hesituted. 

“Out with it, Maria!” said he, turning and 
laughing mischievously in her face. 

I pitied her, and to draw attention from her and 
rive her a chance to become composed, I said the 
children had better go into another room to play 
pag, they were so noisy. 

But the minister kept on laughing, and at last he 
sid his wife wanted to go bad enough, but she 
had mislaid her shoes and couldn’t find them! 

Poor old lady! to be so exposed before young 
housekeepers made her feel so mortified—her very 
cap borders seemed to wilt down deprecatingly, 
and her mouth shut together so pitiful and irreso- 

I resolved to show her where we girls kept 
our shoes, but I didn’t know how to get about it 
At last I said, “ Oh, 


ie, you must see our soft, new, furry blankets, 


without a show of supericrity. 
they are so nice!” and I led the way up stairs and 
into the big closet. She felt of the blankets with 





wrinkled face, just like glad summer-loving ones 
will coo over and joy down into the rich red hearts 
of June roses. 


“What is this?” said she, as we turned to go out, 


and I held the light purposely so she couldn’t help 


seeing it. 

“Oh, it’s nothing but the shoe bag!’ 
glad girl again, she sat right down before it and 
took a good look, with a great many “Oh dears” 
and “ Well nows!” 

Down in the lower pocket were the overshoes, 
next the coarse ones, then above it the large 
gaiters, and in the pocket above, were the little 
nisses’ boots and gaiters with their shiny toes and 
heels, and up to the top were the babies’ wee red 
‘roceoes, peeping out like little toys or playthings 
that the fairies had tucked away half out of sight. 

“Du tell!” said the delighted old lady, laughing 
cheerily. 

“Well, I read in the ‘ Ohio Cultivator’ long time 
ago how it was made, and I went to work and 
made one right off, and it has been worth five years’ 
subscription to me. You see, auntie, how it is 


done. I took the back part of the leg of a worn- 
out pair of pants and sewed pieces across it like a - 


pocket, deep enough to hold one or two pairs of 
shoes, and then tacked it fast to the wall inside the 


ber old veiny hands and pressed them up to her > 


* Just like a- 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 


It is fastened, or tacked at both ends and 
¢ both sides, and is exactly like the row of pockets 


: closet. 


made of fancy calico that our grandmothers used 
¢ to hang under the mirrors to put thimbles, needle- 
book, and such little things in.” 
She went home delighted, and I know the first 
time I go there I shall see a place to keep shoes. 
Do you understand, girls, how it is made? if you 
don’t, just ask your mas or aunts how the grand- 
< mother’s row of pockets were made, that used to 
hang under the little cedar framed looking glass. 
Mind and never put your shoes away muddy or 
with broken lacings, for if you do, the worst trouble 
is, that you will find them so; perhaps too, when 
you are in a real hurry, and when such a vexation 
would spoil and mar your pleasant faces and happy 
feelings. 


Ciear Srarcaine.—Collars, undersleeves or 
handkerebiefs, of very fine muslin or lace, will not 
bear much squeezing or rubbing when washed. 
They can be made perfectly white and clean with- 
out either, by the following process: Rinse them 
carefully through clear water, then soap them well 
with white soap; place flat in a dish or saucer, and 
cover with water; place them in the sun. Let 
them remain two or three days, changing the water 
frequently, and turning them. Once every day 
take them out, rinse carefully, soap and place in 
fresh water. The operation is a tedious and rather 

troublesome one, but the finest embroidery or lace 
S comes out perfectly white, and is not worn at all, 
< where in common washing it would be very apt to 
2tear. When they are white, rinse and starch in the 


usual way. 


Sweet Arrie Pvppine.—Take one pint of scald- 
ed milk, half a pint of Indian meal, a teaspoonful 
Sof salt, and six sweet apples, cut into small pieces, 
2 which will afford an excellent rich jelly. This is one 
of the most luxurious yet simple puddings made. 





A Deticate Dessert.—Lay halfa dozen crackers 
in a tureen; pour enough boiling water over them 
to cover them. In a few minutes they will be 
swollen to three or four times their original size. 
Now grate loaf sugar and a little nutmeg over 
them, and dip on enough sweet cream to make a 
nice sauce; and you have a delicious and simple 
dessert that will rest lightly upon the stomach—and 
it is so easily prepared. Leave out the cream, and 
it is a valuable recipé for sick room cookery. 


Stewep Beer.—In “ Field Notes” we find this 
recipé for cooking beef:—Housewives who are in 
a habit of using only steaks and roasts, make a 
A capital dish may be made out of 

(8C9) 


< great mistake. 
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the “chuck” as the butchers call it, or the neck, § sary is good judgment in having it thoroug 


when well prepared. Select a piece of meat as? cooked. 
large as the demand of your table may require, 5 soa 








































d 
| wash it well to remove all the blood or soil from Beer Piz.—Make a nice crust a little riche 
the outside, have your dinner pot perfectly clean, > than for biscuit; chop up pieces of the boiled roy, 
H salt and pepper the meat well, lay it in the bottom< of beef, when you have them cold; season y 
Line. | and cover it with water; boil it from two to three > salt, pepper and butter, and onions if you like 
hours, or till it is thoroughly tender; add half an‘ a basin with crust rolled about half an inch thic) 
onion, a sprinkle of sage, thyme or summer-savory. ¢ fill with the beef moistened with gravy or wat 
< If the meat is fat, let the water all stew out a half‘ dredge in a little flour; cover; bake half an bh 
Hl hour before it is put on the table, and when your, - 


a Aa 


meat is browned well on the lower side in the Ries Piary Caxe.—Beat a pound of butter w, 
gravy, turn it over and brown the other side, When cream and add a pound of brown sugar, rub in fy 


Siieie sk ilies, seen 


ready, take it up, add a little flour thickening to> ten minutes longer, then add eight eggs, two at, 





rt Ba the gravy, or if you have a dredge box shake the< time, beating them as they are put in until 

hi ra : flour into the hot gravy and brown it, then add> whole is very smooth, then stir in @ pound and. 

tab | boiling water, and you will have a dish equal, and< quarter of flour, a little at a time, till it is» 

3 Gt ; to my mind, superior to the common roast beef upon) mixed. Season with a little nutmeg, add a pound 4 
iN) Fi 1 boarding-house tables. of currants, together with citron and oran , 
N ; Care must be used to turn it; and equally neces- > cut into pieces. Bake two hours, 

ribu j ry 
Fiat } 
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iM ° if r to ke time for an appointment; your mind 
How People Take ¢ old. ston Te if you, the body makes an over effort 


































at to keep up with it, and when you get to the desig ¥ 
: ; othe 
) Cspot, you raise your hat, and find yourself in a per 
rw : . : s ) ou take a seat, and feeling quis 
| 4 ' [We take the following sensible article from Pater; J : ‘ R es 
{ cali > ’ somfortable : » temperature, you begin to talk 
if i Hall's Journal of Health.) ¢ com forta ne 8 : e J ogi t 
; ee 
» : : . : : with a friend, or, ifa New Yorker, to read a news 
i é Not by tumbling into the river, and draggling . 
ue | ay paper, and before you are aware of it, you expericr 
et home wet as a drowned rat; not by being pitched , \ 
} 4 . . " . . b Sensation of as, and the thing wea 
ws into the mud, or spilled out in the snow in sleighing : ' 
ine } be 6 c you look around to see here the cold comes, and 
1e / time; not by walking for hours over shoe-top in) * 
: ; : . find a window oy y or a door, or tha 
| ; mud; not by soaking in the rain without an , ‘ “et ag” 
: . bhi er es you have taken a scat at the forward part of ' 
umbrella; not by scrubbing the floor until the un- bs 
pnts, ; ear, and it moving against the wind, a strong 
nameable sticks to you like a wet rag; not by : : ; 
oF : * Ddraft is mad rough the crevices. Or may 
é hoeing potatoes until you are in a lather of sweat; : 
; ‘ : =~ be you met a { lata street eorner, who want 
| not by trying to head a pig in mid-winter, and . ae 
: 1 ia : PP , 9& loan, and was quite complimentary, almos 
induce him to run the other way, for he wont do : . 3 
| h thi tt ‘ a r : loving ; you did not like to be rade in the delivery 
bil suc ; not by steaming over the wash : o..3 
: i any such amg ° Mesa -— ‘ of the two let 1 monosyllable, and while y 
: tub; not by essaying to teach Biddy to make mince wl wt thful, polite, and 
xi 44 P ania ° 7 " rere contrivil to » truthial, polite, } Bald, ai 
4 : 1 { s Poe you now ow your ~ 
oy i } / piss fers aaven r whea es aed know how yo yat tho same time, on comes the chilly feeling fr 
‘ { If, ar ‘ orrying y se to verspiration , 
i : I 2 aden aud oh ged i i — | ne i " sae pl agalinay ane way tae dig 5 
“aus } »s c y . d came o t es 8 . , 
iia : " met cared ' el. shone, : mud and water in which, for the first time, y ah 
Ae : j 4 a meme toes coeur iat ead like people, BTC S noticed yourself standing. is 
rather ret , ittle greasing, alias soft , S ; . , 
wil a a ee Broasing, Bilas fos Young ladies take their colds in grandly dari rs 
fd Abi ; soap; these are not the things which give people parlors, unused and unfired for a week; warm ! 
bay { a j ar.ors, us , ini Kj a 
4 ‘| : lds ; ye ople are all the time telling us : ‘ p 
: { Z| J ’ , , ané — oS ce . - ’ fie a ® nf cnough were the) almost too warm, in the gay, ‘ 
: Low they “ cau heir de vy exposure, . 
i Pai Shey © Gages Caer Geakk by exposare sunshiny strect without, and that parlor felt com gf 
a } "Le ~ : py Peres, . . . 
i } : ii The time, for taking cold, is afte: your exercise ;< fortably cool at first, but the last curl of the visited ' 
| a : the PLACE is in your own house, or office, or counting- would not dangle satisfactorily, and while compel 
+ 4 . . “ “ ; , 1 
it iy room. \ ling it, (young ladies now a-days making it a point ot 
i 4; It is not the act of exercise which gives the cold, >of principle not to be thwarted in anything, not is 
5 g I ything: 
ti } but it is the getting cool too quick after exercising. (even in wedding rich Tom to please the old folks, up 
. For example, you walk very Yast to get to the rail-S when they love poor Dick, and intend to please al 
i J 3 g ‘ ) I 
road station, or to the ferry, orto catch an omnibus,¢ themselves,) while conquering that beautiful bet 
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HEALTH DE 


woruly curl, the visitor makes an unexpected meet 


:» with a chill, which calls her to the ——— 
erave. 
“| cannot give further space to illustrations to 
arrest the attention of the careless, but will reiterate 
he principle for the thoughtful and observant: 

GET COOL SLOWLY. 

(fer any kind of exercise, do not stand a mo- 
ment at a street corner, for any body or any thing ; 
sorat an open door or window. When you have 

exercising in any way whatever, winter or 
ammer, go home at once, or to some sheltered 
place; and however warm the room may seem to 
be jo not at once pull off your hat and cloak, but 
wait awhile, some five minutes or more, and lay 
aide one at a time; thus acting, acold is im 
yossible. Notice a moment: when you return from 
a brisk walk, and enter a warm room, raise your 
hat, and the forehead will be moist; let the hat 
remain a few moments, and feel the forehead again, 
and it will be dry, showing that the room is actually 
cooler than your body, and that with your out-door 
dothing on, you have cooled off full soon. Among 

e severest colds I have known men to take, were 
the result of sitting down to a meal in a cool room, 
ster awalk; or, being engaged in writing, have 
tthe fire go out, and their first admonition of it 
was that creeping chilliness which is the ordinary 
freranner of a severe cold, Persons have often 
yt their lives by writing or reading in a room 
here there was no fire, although the weather out 
tile was rather uncomfortable. Sleeping in rooms 
long unused, has destroyed the life of many 
svisitor and friend, Our splendid parlors, and our 
nice “ spare rooms,” help to enrich many a doctor. 
The cold, sepulehral parlors of New York, from 
May until November, bring disease, not only to 
visitors, but to the visited; for, coming in from 
domestic occupations, or from the hurry of dressing, 
i 


having no cloak or hat on in going in to mecta 


the heat of the body is higher than natural, ar 


PARTMENT. 2il 


visitor, and having in addition but little vitality, 


in consequence of the very sedentary nature 
town life, there is but very litle capability of r 
sistance, and a chill and cold is the result. 

But how to eure a cold promptly? that is a ques 


tion of life and death to multitudes. There are tw: 


methods of universal application: Ist, obtain a bot 


tle of cough mixture, or a lot of cough candy, any 


kind will do; in a day or two you will feed better, 


and in high spirits; you will be charmed with the 
promptnese of the medicine ; make a mule of your 
self, by givi 
remedy, and in due course of time, another eerti 





ing your certificate of the valuabk 
ficate will be made for your admission, fo 
foremost, into “‘ Greenwood.” 

The other rem ly is, consult a resp etable res 


dent physician. 


A Sensiste Youne Lapy.—Said a young lady 
who was fashionably educated at boarding schools 
and indulged in idlenesss at home, so that ther: 
was neither strength nor elasticity to her frame: 

“‘T used to be so feeble that I could not even lif 


} 


a broom, and the least physical exertion would 


make me ill for a week. Looking one day at th 
Irish girls, and noticing their healthy, robust ay 


pearance, I determined to make a new trial, and see 


if I could not bring the roses to my cheeks, and rid 
myself of the dreadful lassitude that oppressed me. 
One sweeping day I went bravely to work, cleaning 
thoroughly the parlors, three chambers, the front 
stairs and hall, after which I lay down and rested 
until noon, when I arose, and ate a heartier meal 
than for many a day. Since that time, I have 
occupied some portion of every day in active 

mestic labor, and not only are all my friends 
congratulating me upon my improved appearan 

but in my whole being—mind, body and spirit 

do I experience a wondrous vigor, to which I hav: 


hitherto been a stranger. Young ladies, try my 


eatholicon.” 


-— 30 & o—____—_—_ 


TOILETTE AND 


SPRING FASHIONS, No. 1. 
Hove Costume.—Dress of green poplin, the 


WORK TABLE. 


amber button. The tunic is trimmed to correspond, 
the points of the velvet all meeting at the waist, 


ikirt long and full, without any ornament. Zouwave under a silver elasp. The plain, high body, is 


jacket, bordered entirely round by Arabesques in 
gold; it closes at the top with gold buttens and 
loops of gold cord, Wide sleeves, open at the back 
{the arm, and trimmed the same as the jacket; < 
gold buttons and cord at the opening, so that the 
seeves may be closed at pleasure. 


sewn on to the tunic; it has a plastron of velvet to 
correspond with trimming of the skirt ; tight-shaped 
sleeves, with velvet jockeys and cuffs. Lace cap, 
the border trimmed at the edge by very narrow 
claret velvet, small loops of the same in the full 
border at the sides; the strings are edged at one 


Home on Visiting Cosrume.—Robe Chinois of S side by a trimming of velvet. The shawl is of very 
blue silk, with open tunic of the same. The skirt 
8 trimmed @ la robe, with dark claret velvet, the 
upper edge cut in festoons, and corded with amber 
ilk, The point of each festoon is finished by an“ 


thick and rich erépe de Chine. The bonnet suited 


0 this dress is of white chip and claret velvet with 


pink roses, 


yr 


mania 


a bg, 


ae 
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SPRING FASHIONS, No. 2. 
Lapy’s Dress.—Green silk, buttoned over like 
a coat; lapels to turn over, edged with a ruche; 
straight waist, with sash ; full sleeves, with gauntlet 
cuff. Q 
; » Boy’s Dress.—Jacket, vest, and pants, of light 
cloth ; the jacket bound with blaek velvet. 





| Grrw’s Dress.—Black silk coat, and straw hat, ‘ 

| with plume. AP 4 
P| GENERAL REMARKS. C Cr 
Hl i The form for dresses is as nearly as possible the 
G it same as it has been for some time past. The skirts < 
| f | } are invariably full, and the custom recently intro- : 
i ; } duced, of cutting gores from the top of the breadths, ¢ 
i i to render the skirt less ample at the waist than at‘ 
a e the lower part, is now very generally followed for 
vii i i silk dresses. The richest and most beautiful silks‘ V 
Aj at | | which have yet appeared are figured with bouquets 
* i ; of flowers, and some having a black ground, orna- 
it t mented with flowers of various tints, have been 
an - 
a \ 

, 


oo 
ery 





: : much admired. r 

i i Some of the richest evening dresses are composed ‘ 

ft : of satin or silk, trimmed either with flounces of lace, 2 
en | ; or having a tunic of splendid lace ove’)the skirt. A 

ib dress of cerulean blue silk has just been trimmed ; 

itt with a flounce of Alengon lace, surmounted by a? 

i iM quilling of silk, edged with a narrow row of the same - 

1 ibe lace. Beneath the flounce, and quite on the edge - 


H : of the dress, there is a light ruche of silk, pinked. © ( 
; Dresses for the promenade are al] made high, the, 

| / i | waists round, with either the suissesse ceinture of 

4 1) : | black velvet, or the narrow ceinture with clasp or 

+ | t ae 4 i buckle. Tight sleeves are decidedly becoming ‘ 

‘ : : é fashionable ; they have always epaulettes or puff-- 

j | hoe ings and deep pointed cuffs. The wide open sleeve, ¢ 

i #s as well as that of a more moderate size, with rever, 

} : a hy turned back, are still in favor. ¢ 

3 : } Bonnets are large, very much trimmed at the top, 

} 


the curtains deep, and frequently of a color con- 
t trasting with the bonnet. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DAIS 


History or THE Unitep Neraeritanps: From the Death 


of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort. With a‘ 
Full Account of the English-Dutch Struggle against > 


Spain, and the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish 

Armada. By John Lothorp Motley, LL. D., D.C. 

L, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 

France, Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 

Vols. [and Il. New York: Harper ¢ Brothers. 

No volumes which have been given to the public 
for years have been hailed with so cordial a wel- 


some as these, both in England and America, where - 


their publication was simultaneous. The strong 
interest awakened in this era of the world’s history 
by Mr. Motley’s first volumes, made the appetite 
keen for whatever might follow in the same general 
direction; and in this opening of the “ History of 
the United Netherlands,” the author has fully met 
the public expectation which its announcement 
created. 

The period occupied in these two volumes is less 
than six years, commencing with 1584 and ending 
with the begining of 1590—a short period as to 
time, but full of events of the utmost importance to 
the world’s welfare. “ The intimate connection,” 
says the author, “which was formed between the 
Kingdom of England and the Republic of Holland, 
immediately after the death of Willian the Silent, 
rendered the history and the fate of the two com- 
monwealths for a season almost identical. The 
years of anxiety and suspense during which the 
great Spanish project for subjugating England and 
reconquering the Netherlands, by the same inva- 
tion, was slowly matured, were of deepest import 


for the future destiny of these two countries and ¢ 


for the cause of national liberty. The deep laid 
conspiracy of Spain and Rome against human 


tights deserves to be patiently examined, for it is 

one of the great lessons of history. The crisis was ¢ 
long and doubtful, and the health—perhaps the > 
‘commands of this one individual, and were freighted 


existence—of England and Holland, and, with 


them, of a great part of Christendom, was on the 6 
>the world’s inhabitants—such was the system of 
)government against which the Netherlands had 


issue. History has few so fruitful examples of the 
danger which comes from superstition and despo- 


tism, and the blessings which flow from the main- 
tenance of religious and political freedom, as those ‘ 
forded by the struggle between England and > 
Holland on the one side, and Spain and Rome one 


S spirit of despotism which the world has seen took 
place—Mr. Motley has given himself space and 
time to bring all the leading personages, with 
whom he has to deal, in clearly drawn individuality 
before the reader. The portraitures are remark- 
ably graphic. We come closer than ever to Philip 
‘II; Catherine de Medeci; Henry of Navarre; 
the Duke of Guise; Henry IIT. of France; the Duke 
of Parma; and other leading or prominent spirits 
of the time, and see their characters as we never 
saw them before. Thus we are better able to com- 
prehend the shaping of events, and to see how, 
against the deepest laid plottings, and villanies of 
wicked men, God, in Providence, works out the 
destinies of nations in the sure progress of freedom. 
Look at this picture of Philip II., and mark how 
indelibly it fixes itself in your thought. You can 


2 never lose it. 


“A small, dull, elderly, imperfectly educated, 
patient, plodding invalid, with white hair and 
protruding under jaw and dreary visage, was sitting 
day after day, seldom speaking, never smiling, seven 
or eight hours out of every twenty-four, at a writing 
table covered with heaps of interminable despatches, 
in a cabinet far away beyond the seas and moun- 
tains, in the very heart of Spain. A clerk or two 
noiselessly opening and shutting the door, from 
time to time, fetching fresh bundles of letters and 
taking away others—all written and composed by 
secretaries or high functionaries—and all] to be 
scrawled over in the margin by the diligent old 
man, in a big schoolboy’s hand and style—if ever 
schoolboy, even in the sixteenth century, could 
write so illegibly or express himself so awkwardly ; 
couriers in the courtyard arrived from or departing 
for the uttermost parts of earth—Asia, Africa, 
America, Europe—to fetch and carry these inter- 
minable epistles, which contained the irresponsible 


with the doom and destiny of countless millions of 


protested and revolted. It was a system under 


,which their fields had been made desolate, their 


cities burned and pillaged, their men hanged, 
burned, drowned or hacked to pieces; their women 


the other, during the epoch which I have attempted subjected to every outrage; and to put an end to 
to describe, It is for this reason that I havec which they had been devoting their treasure and 
thought it necessary to reveal, as miputely as pos-‘ their blood for nearly the length of one generation. 


tible, the seeret details of this conspiracy of king 2 
and priest against the people, and tv show how it‘ 


N 


was baffled at last by the strong self-helping energy 
of two free nations combined.” 


In limiting himself to a brief period of history— | 
& period in which one of the most determined ¢ 
>saying his prayers three times a day with exem- 


struggles between the spirit of freedom and the> 
VOL. xvi1—26 


It was a system, too, which, among other results, 
had just brought about the death of the foremost 
statesman of Europe, and had nearly effected 


¢ simultaneously the murder of the most eminent 


sovereign in the world. The industrious Philip, 
safe and tranquil in the depths of the Escurial, 


(313) 
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plary regularity, had just sent three ballets through ¢ ago, but will be found fresh in interest, and, y 
the body of William the Silent at his dining-room > dealing with society in a former, aud now fy 
door in Delft. * * * * Invisible as the Grand ¢ receding phase, will be found to possess attraction, 
Lama of Tkibet, clothed with power as extensive of a peculiar kind. 
and absolute as had ever been wielded by the emoet¢ a " ai 
imperial Cesar, Philip the Prudent, as he twee Ae on Se ae Thar. 
older and feebler in mind and body seemed to? prrorson & paar * =. 
become more gluttonous of work, more ambitious‘ This edition is in a neat bound volume of ove 
to extend his sceptre over lands he had never seen > three hundred pages. 
or dreamed of seeing, more fixed in his determina- < 
tion to annihilate that monster, Protestantism, ) Ta# Crossep Pars; on Bast. A Story of Modern Lif, 
which it had been the business of his life to combat, ¢ By Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson ¢ 
more eager to put to death every human creature> rethers. 
whether anointed monarch or humble artisan, that This is one of Wilkie Collins’ earlier novels, [t 
defended heresy or opposed his progress to univer- 2 originally appeared under the title of “ Basil.” 
sal empire.” 2 ‘Tre Wrrs ann Bravx or Socrery. By Grace and Philip 
Spain, as it was then, the greatest power in the, Wharton, Authors of “The Queens of Society. 
world, and England, a feeble nation, made feebler With [lustrations. New York: Harper & Brother, 
by internal feuds, contrast strangely with the Spain < 
and England of to-day. It is hard to realize the 
difference; but wonderfully instructive to appre- 
hend the cause of one nation’s decline, and the 
other’s advance to greatness, 


The easy, graceful, taking style of “The Queen 
of Society,” will incline all who read that book t 
possess themselves of “ The Wits and Beaux.” | 
S will be found a pleasant volume for summer read. 
cing. Among the characters introduced, are George 
Harry Harson; on THe Benevotent Bacrr por. By John Villers, Duke of Buckingham; Beau Fielding; 

T. Irving, (Nephew of Washington Irving.) New? William Congreve; Beau Nash; Lord Harvey; 

York: R. M. De Witt. Horace Walpole; George Selwin ; Richard Brinsley 

The author is a man of fertile imagination and < Sheridan; Beau Brummell; Theodore Hook ; §id. 
quick perceptions. This book was written years> ney Smith, etc. ; a rare company. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





A LITERARY LIFE. ¢the arts, but with writing, the prevalent opinion 
“If my daughter could only make a literaryS amongst a large class of intelligent people seems to 
woman how proud and delighted I should be!” be that the path of literary fame and compensation 
said the mother, looking down on the bright-haired¢ isa golden one; when it is often a long, slow, tedious 
little girl at her side, whose life had slipped off its plodding, full of weariness and failure, and renewed 
ninth summer; and we looked down too on the effort, even to those whose talents in the end ensure 
bright head of the little girl and thought that if>to them success. For we believe that the ability 
such a career were bound up in the future of her< to write well ie a gift, as music, and painting, avd 
child, the mother might have, after all, small cause > sculpture are; and though it is certainly no dis- 
for congratulation. (grace not to be able to write poetry, it te no honor to 
We have learned by the letters which we are‘ write doggerel, and certainly wisest not to attempt 
constantly receiving from young aspirants for? it. 
literary fame, that one great and serious mistakeS Moreover, let no young girl suppose that her first 
exists in regard to this matter of literary labor ; 2 efforts will be likely to meet with acceptance from 
and this is, that it demands no long apprenticeship,‘ any considerable editor or publisher, no matter 
no discipline of the mind, nor cultivation of one’s> how great a genius her friends regard her. The 
talents, to achieve success in this department oo divine afflatus does not fall in any such miraculous 
mental labor. way. The imagination does not bear its blossoms 
And we always lay down these letters with ¢ and fruits in a single hour. The soil requires the 
righ, when we think of the surprise and disappoint- early and later rains, and the branches want the 
ment which, in ninety nine cases out of a hundred, 2 dews, and the sunshine, and long and patient cul- 
must await the applicant. People understand ¢ tivation, and much pruning, before any pluck 
perfectly well that they must serve a long ap-? their sweet and mellow fruits. 
prenticeship in musie, painting, sculpture, any of{ And how many young writers, intoxicated with 
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EDITORS’ 


PLAS WEN ee 


their first dreams of fame, send off their erude < 
productions, full of ardor and high hopes, to be 
mortified and disappointed, let the scores of “ Arti- 
cles Declined” in the desks of every publishing 
office make answer. > 

Toa woman, at least, literature is not an easy ¢ 
profession, one where, with small toil, she reaps 
green laurels and golden fruits. The gains are 
pot so large, and the work is not so light as the 
uninitiated imagine. 

And any woman who makes literature her sole 
work in life, will most invariably find that she 
must pay dearly for it in broken health and shat- 
tered nerves. 

For every hour of introversion and stimulated < 
imagination, she should have several of reactionary 5 
outward life—of perception, of muscular exercise, 
and work, for otherwise the constant demand on 
ber nervous forces, will sooner or later exhaust <¢ 
them, and her days wil! be full of alternate excite- 
ment and depression. 

And any woman who enters the paths of litera- 
ture, with no higher aim than that of worldly 4 
applause and notoriety, will find herself sorely: 
deceived and disappointed in the end. 

An inordinate thirst for notoriety is a slow: 
gangrene that eats into and destroys the finest char-< 
acters, and especially does it rob womanhood of its - 


trath and graces; for the heart that is fired with a 
desire for fame, is fed constantly with unrest, and 
ambition, and envy; and these are continual well- 


springs of bitterness in the soul. So, if a woman. 
enter the field of authorship, let her do it always in 

that spirit, which seeks for other rewards than the 

world can give; let her feel that the mission of ber< 
pen is to elevate and bless humanity—that she 
speak always for the right, the true, the good; and 
by the blessed law of compensation, in blessing 
others she shall herself be. blessed. 

And inasmuch as the truth dived, is better than the 
truth spoken, let all those women whose thoughts 
bave never blossomed in inspired poem or thrilling ? 
tale, remember it is theirs to live in life’s secluded 
places, amid quiet homes, and it may be, in the: 
midst of daily cares and self-sacrifices, all theS 
grand, heroic traths of patience and forbearance 
and love whieh their sisters have sung or written. 2 

We would not underrate the great work which 
the pen of woman is accomplishing in this age ;< 
God forbid ! 

The words of true and noble women, living what < 
they sung, have been like lamps hung along the) 
years, shedding their blessed light about the altar, 
the cradle, the grave; exalting and hallowing the 
names of wife and mother and child, enriching and 
anointing ten thousand homes, with songs which > 
were sweet balsams for aching heart, and oils of¢ 
gladness for those who rejoice. 

Such women are Mrs, Browning, and Mrs. $ 
Sigourney, and many others whose names are ra- - 
diant jewels in households throughout the world, 
whose genius has been consecrated to all sweet, 


» Wher® the lights are far and the winds are 


2small pearls of time. 


DEPARTMENT. 


LIFES SSI 


and pure, and noble teachings, and who by their 
living as well as their writing have exalted and 
ennobled “ a literary life.” V. F. 7. 


“CARRY ME CLOSE.” 


Carry me close in that chamber fair, 


’ Which lies at the top of the shining stair, 


Where thy soul goes softly up to find 
The dreams of thy youth in their pictures shrined; 
And the mountains of Myrrh from windows shine, 


> Which the dark and the frost can never climb; 


And life sings to thee. the olden psalm 
She sang through thy beyhood’s dreamy calm, 


> Carry me close in the chamber fair, 
Which lies at the top of that shining stair! 


Carry me close, through the surging crowd, 

Ebbing and flowing with clamors loud; 

Where thy soul is strained to the toil of life, 

Where it wears the harness and braves the strife; 

Where the storm comes down and the heart grows 
weak ; 

bleak ; 

Whatever the chances thy way may betide ; 

Whatever anointing thy life must abide; 

Through weal and through woe, through blooming 
and blight, 

Carry me close, as the stars do the night. 


Carry me close, when the pansies’ bloom 
Makes through the grass its purple gloom; 

And the branches of every orchard tree 

Unlock their pearls for a jubilee; 

And the silvery mists hang bright and still, 

Like larks in a calm on every hill; 

And the earth wakes up from her slumber dumb, 
For the “time of her singing birds has come!” 
Carry me close, wherever thou art, 

The song and the flowers about thy heart! 


) Carry me close in the silence, where 


Thy soul goes up to its house of prayer; 
That walking the valleys my feet be shod 


With the pilgrim sandals, the peace of God! 


2 That climbing the mountains, a vision be 


Of the “ palms and the cedars” granted me; 

And that when the “ Headlands” shall rise at last, 
And over the milestones their glory cast; 

That across the river I hear the psalm, 


S And go down to the mighty waters calm— 
> Oh, carry me closest, in silence, where 


Thy soul goes up to its house of prayer! 


“SPARE MOMENTS.” 

So much has been written, so much said of their 
value, that we feel as if our pen could add little 
testimony in their behalf, and yet they are the 
small seeds, which carefully hoarded and sown 
may spring up and bear blossoms, which shall send 
beauty and fragrance to thy life. They wind in 


and out of the days; they margin and interlace the 
> hours of the busiest human life; and they have 


wise and profitable uses for all of us. Especially 
should the young acquire a habit of hoarding these 
They are too precious to 
waste, and they will yield a rich reward. 

Our lives are not ours, and simple pleasure and 


’ self-seeking will bring us only disappointment and 


bitterness at last. No real prizes are gathered in 
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wrong paths, only of living right and doing good « the Bible,” which appeared in the February num. 
do they come. The small moments, after all, muke> ber. This was also the work of Mr. Lauderbach, 
up our lives, and we kuow who it was that said, : We shall give more of these choice productions of 


and what He meant saying it, 2his graver, than which nothing superior has ap. 





“Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear§ peared in this country. 
S 


much fruit.” V.FT ¢ 
senna ¢ 

S 

MISS TERRY’S POEMS. 5 


The Lounger, in Harper's Weekly, thus refers t 
the volume of Rose Terry’s poems, from which we 
have made several extracts; ‘‘ Miss Terry’s poems 2 


“EVENING PRAYER.” 


This is another of Mr. Lauderbach’s exquisitely 
oo cut engravings. The subject will of course take jt 
¢ home to every mother’s heart. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


have now been published by Ticknor some two or¢ 
three months. Had the times been more quiet, > We have from Mr. John C, MeRea, 694 Broad. 
they would have been already much more widely ° Way, New York, a charming steel engraving in line 
known, But, in a high wind, the wood-thrush is2@nd stipple, of Robert Burns, “In his Cottage, 
not heard. She has followed Sidney's advice—she > Composing the Cotter's Saturday Night,” from the 
has looked into her heart, and written. If the song painting of Sir William Allen, R.A. The head in 
is sad, it is not the artificial elegiac strain to which 2 this picture, which is said to be an accurate like. 
fo many women tune their lyres, but it is a true 4 Bess, is admirably engraved. We have, also, from 
and searching pathos, An exquisite ear, a tagte asc the same establishment, “The Baptism of our 
delicate, a rare sympathy with Nature, the pro-$ Saviour,” from a painting by D. M. Carter. Mr. 
foundest poetical feeling, a nameless feminine< McRea’s advertisement will be found on another 
refinement, and perfec: intellectual sincerity mark > page, to which we particularly call the reader's 
all her poems. If the Lounger had several pages to ¢ attention. 
fill, he would quote several poems} but sinee he 
ought to take but one, let it be this :—” $ There is something in the following sentence that 
2 most of us would do well to consider, In each man 





“TI give thee treasures hour by hour, 
That old time princes asked in vain, 

And pined for in their useless power, 
Or died of passion’s eager pain. 


Sis something peculiarly his own, as distingishing 
S : : : 

¢ him from every other man, by which he is fitted to 
¢ do something in the harmonious uses of the God's 
\ . . 

¢c kingdom, which none but himself can perform 


“T gi Go ig , . , 
C Peene ere at See Eves SE S “Men who see into their neighbors, are apt to be 


Aside from merit or from prayer, 
Rejoicing in its own delight, 
And freer than the lavish air. 


ec contemptuous ; but men who see through them, find 
S something lying behind every human soul which it 
Cis not for them to sit in judgment on, or to attempt 
S to sneer out of the order of God’s manifold uni- 
verse.” 


“T give the prayers, like jewels strung 
On golden threads of hope and fear, 

And tenderer thoughts than ever hung 
In a sad angel's pitying tear. 


LET ME REST. 
“As earth pours freely to the sea BY L. HOLMES fT. 

Its thousand streams of wealth untold, 
So flows my silent life to thee, 


Glad that its very sands are gold. 





Let me rest! the soft rain falls 
Silv’ring o'er these cloudy walls; 
And the fresh, fresh breezes sweep 
Scatt’ring balmy dews of sleep. 
Hark! the thunders long and dim 
Rock me with their cradle hymn; 
Or anon, above, around, 

Close me in an arch of sound. 


“ What care I for thy carelessness? 
I give from depths that overflow; 
Regardless that their power to bless 
Thy spirit cannot sound or know. 


“For, lingering on a distant dawn, 
My triumph shines more sweet than late, 
When, from these mortal mists withdrawn, 
Thine heart shall know me—1 can wait.” 


’Tis not that my soul is worn, 
Crushed, and sad, and tempest-torn; 
Tis not that a wearied sleep, 

Over shattered powers would creep; 
Nay! the dregs were early drained, 
Till the full rich wine remained ; 
And the pulse, most glad, most free, 
Thrilled with all life’s mystery. 





“THE OLD, OLD STORY.” 

We take particular pleasure in referring to the 
finely effective engraving with this title which 
appears in the present number of the Home Maga- 
The spirit and delicacy of the treatment is ¢ 
beyond all praise, and the faithfulness with which 
the engraver, Mr. Lauderbach of our city, res 


Let me rest! Delicious airs 

Flow adown Heaven’s cloudy stairs; 
And some nearing angel sings 
Rustling music from his wings. 
Bhadows soft are round me lying, 
Earth’s full chords are distance-dying, 
Life, enwrapped, in waiting high, 
Meets its grander destiny. 


zine, 
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executed the design, is highly to his credit. The 
reader cannot fail to have been struck with the 
excellence of the engraving, “Children Reading‘ 
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aa PREMIUMS. 

ef We offer two elegant and attractive steel engravings as premiums to all who make up 

4 is called “SEVENTY-SIX,” and is 16 inches by 23; the other, “HE KNEW THE SCRIPTURES 

4 YOUTH,” 14 inches by 20. They are first-class engravings as to execution, and will make handsome 

3 ments for any parlor. The publisher's price for these plates is $1.50 each. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
1 copy (and one of the premium plates,) . - - - - - + - . $2.0 

2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club,) - - . - - - 30 

q 3. fand one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club) - - - - - - 4. 
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